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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE publish this month an article of a somewhat unusual character 

in entitled “ British Foreign Policy,’ which, we 
believe, will be read with no little interest in this 
country, while we trust it may succeed in attract- 
ing an audience on the Continent. To further this latter object, 
which is the primary purpose of the paper, we had hoped to 
append brief epitomes in French, German, and Russian, but 
unfortunately it has been impracticable to make the necessary 
arrangements in time for publication, so we have been compelled 
to omit these features. It is not possible to attach any signature 
to this statement of policy as it is the handiwork of several 
writers. It also embodies valuable suggestions from various 
quarters and represents, in fact, a consensus of opinion rather 
than the views of any particular person. At the same time, 
the writers of the article desire to disclaim in the most 
explicit and emphatic manner the suggestion that it has been 
promoted, inspired, or in any way approved by those respon- 
sible for the conduct of British foreign policy. Their opinions 
are simply put forward on their merits as the convictions of 
a certain number of Englishmen who take an intelligent 
interest in foreign affairs, and have acquired such knowledge 
as study, travel, and observation afford; while they aspire to 


convince the British Government of the soundness of their 
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opinions, the British Government is not in the remotest degree 
responsible for their appearance in these pages. To English 
readers familiar with the practice of our Foreign Office such a 
declaration may seem superfluous, if not absurd and arrogant ; 
but on the Continent, Downing Street is credited with ubiquitous 
activity, and is supposed to be directly or indirectly concerned 
in every expression of opinion which appears in any serious 
publication. As a distinguished foreign diplomatist pathetically 
complained, “I cannot disabuse my Government of the notion 
that Lord Salisbury is responsible for every article on foreign 
affairs which appears in the Standard.” Again, it is common 
knowledge—in the Chancelleries of the Continent—that our 
Foreign Office prompts every unsigned letter which appears in 
the Times. Whether the view that British officials are sleeplessly 
working, either openly or secretly, to uphold British interests and 
to make mischief between other Powers is honestly held or not 
we cannot say, but the circulation of this legend has done not 
a little to increase the ill-will and distrust with which our policy 
is regarded elsewhere. Prince Bismarck is the reputed author 
of what is now an accepted article of the German diplomatic 
creed, and he, at any rate, was too well informed to credit his 
own canard. As a matter of fact, the British Foreign Office 
takes far less trouble than any other Foreign Office in instructing 
and guiding public opinion, which is, perhaps, one reason why 
Englishmen have in the past been more ignorant of, and less 
interested in, questions of foreign policy than any other European 
people, except possibly the Russians. 


While the average Englishman shows signs of awaking 
from his previous torpor toward foreign affairs, 
he preserves a healthy contempt for amateur 
diplomacy, and he continues to regard the 
amateur diplomat as on a par with the “Pessimist” or the 
“Alarmist.” How can any one who is admittedly denied access 
to the best official information pretend to advocate a particular 
foreign policy which must depend for its wisdom on its actuality ? 
There is no satisfactory answer to this objection; and we readily ~ 
grant that any academic programme may be viewed with 
considerable suspicion, as it has a fair chance of being founded 
on erroneous data. British foreign policy stands, however, in a 
peculiar position, as it must ultimately conform to that mysterious 
entity known as public opinion, however ill-informed; and this 
gives the private citizen a locus standi besides imposing a duty. 
When efforts are made calculated to mystify and mislead the 
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nation, it devolves upon others to try and neutralise those efforts 
by creating a counter current of opinion. The best informed 
statesmen of both parties in this country are aware that, looking to 
the future, while the United States is destined to become our most 
strenuous commercial competitor, Germany may be regarded as 
our most formidable political rival and, eventually, enemy. Owing, 
however, to a chapter of accidents a less instructed view has been 
disseminated by public men of great power and eminence, viz., that 
Germany, or, at any rate, the German Government, is an essentially 
friendly factor. Not only may we rely upon our Teutonic 
cousins to afford us their moral support against other Powers, 
but in the hour of need we might count upon their material 
aid. A vision has even crossed the mind of our most popular 
statesman in which Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States are seen enrolled in a mighty Triple Alliance. 


Temporarily it may be convenient for our Government to 
ignore the real attitude of Germany and to close 
its eyes to the unfriendly manifestations which 
have occurred in that community throughout the 
South African war, but we cannot believe that it is to the perma- 
nent interests of this country to ignore the trend of German 
policy or to remain blind to the fact that the most powerful 
nation in Europe has been systematically poisoned against us for 
political purposes. The ordinary official answer to this observation 
is, in the first place, that we should not allow ourselves to be 
misled by the German press, and that the German people, however 
bitter, do not count in foreign affairs, which are entirely in the 
hands of the Kaiser and his Government. When beaten off this 
ground by a reference to the acknowledged relations between the 
German Government and the German press, as described, e.g., in 
the Bismarck Memoirs, the apologist falls back on his second line 
of defence, which is that the hostility of the German people, the 
German press, and even of the German Government, need not dis- 
turb us so long as we can count on the friendship of the German 
Emperor. Every Englishman entertains the deepest admiration 
for the high character, the supreme ability, and the splendid 
devotion to duty of William IL, and his visit to this country at 
the time of the Queen’s death, in the teeth of German sentiment, 
will ever secure for him a warm place in the heart of the British 
nation. Sentiment, however, is one thing and policy is another, 
and the British ought to take a leaf out of the book of the Kaiser, 
who, while he rarely misses an opportunity of making political 
capital out of sentiment, has rarely been known to make a 
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political concession to sentiment. He probably admires and 
likes the British, and has a far juster opinion of their capacity than 
his ignorant countrymen. That he thoroughly understands their 
sentimental side is shown by the skilful manner with which he 
has courted it. But we should bear in mind that he is at least as 
assiduous in courting French sentiment, and is positively impor- 
tunate in his advances towards Russia, while it can be no longer 
disputed by any serious person that once at least during the last 
five years the Kaiser personally endeavoured to form an anti- 
British coalition. 


In the political relations between Germany and Great Britain 
Briti the goodwill has been all on one side. Our 
ritish 
Goodwill. statesmen have exerted themselves by speech and 
otherwise to explain away German hostility, and 
it is largely owing to the utterances of Mr. Chamberlain that 
there has been so little retaliation upon the polemics of the 
German press, and the curiously insolent speeches which have 
been addressed to the Reichstag by official as well as unofficial 
speakers—the principal offender having been no less a person 
than the Imperial Chancellor, Count von Bilow. In Germany, 
on the other hand, there appear to have been few, if any, restrain- 
ing influences at work. Nor will it be contested by any one 
who has studied German policy during the last twenty years that 
the Anglophobe movement, which now embraces almost the entire 
community, was originally started and stimulated by the German 
Government during the chancellorship of Prince Bismarck, who 
desired to prejudice the people against English institutions and 
English ideas, which he thought would be perilous to Junker 
rule if popularised in Germany. He also spread the seeds of 
Anglophobia in other countries in order to deflect European 
hostility from the newly created German Empire. In fact, he 
used England as a sort of lightning conductor. The principal 
key to his tortuous foreign policy was to keep on good terms 
with Russia by poisoning Russia against England and by threat- 
ening England with Russia. From a domestic point of view the 
Bismarckian policy has been only too successful. To-day 
there is no longer any dread in official circles in Berlin of the 
importation of British political ideas into Germany, and the 
Government are occasionally frightened by the violence with 
which the people have devoured Anglophobia, which conse- 
quently threatens to precipitate the country into dangerous 
courses. At the same time, no one acquainted with German 
affairs will suggest that the Kaiser or his advisers have taken 
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any serious steps to mitigate this movement; such steps, for 
example, as they are wont to take whenever any display of 
German illwill towards Russia becomes in the least incon- 
venient. In the field of foreign affairs the old Bismarckian 
policy of sowing discord between Russia and England, if con- 
ducted with less skill by Count von Biilow, is no less persistent 
than ever. 


The attitude of Germany undoubtedly gives scope for British 
diplomacy. For the time being, France and 


Poaareee Russia are delighted at the development of Anglo- 
Faure s — Fey 
pyre phobia in Germany, because it kills the former 


diplomatic relations existing between that Power 
and Great Britain. In France, however, cooler observers are 
doubtful as to the wisdom of uniting with Germany in attacking 
England, not out of any affection for us, but simply owing to the 
fear that such a coalition would be far more advantageous to 
Germany than to France. It is somewhat surprising to find that 
this consideration was present to the mind of the late President 
Faure, who was anything but an Anglophil. A series of articles 
has lately been published in the Figaro under the title of 
“Propos de Félix Faure,” dealing mainly with his views on 
domestic questions, but in the closing article we get an epitome 
of his views upon the relations between France and England, 
and, in particular, the policy which evidently had been 
proposed to him, that France should join Germany in an anti- 
British coalition. At the time of the utterance the relations 
between the French and British Governments were not too 
cordial, and M. Faure recognised “there is evidently still at the 
bottom of the heart of both people an old leaven of national 
animosity, due to historic traditions. But the rivalry which the 
English dread—the economic rivalry of industrial and trade com- 
petition—they find no longer among us but among the Germans. 
We no longer menace the economic supremacy of the English. 
A natural cause of illwill between them and us has, therefore, all 
but disappeared since the material interests of the two people are 
no longer opposed.” M. Faure had the foresight to predict that 
the English and Germans “will not always remain on good 
terms,” and he went on to express his dissent from the French 
Anglophobe policy : “I am well aware that, in order to prove 
that they are considering the practical means of realising their 
dream, the Anglophobes talk of a future Continental coalition 
against England; they do not see that in the case of such a 
coalition it is we who would pay the cost of a war with our 
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coasts, our colonies, and our great fleet.” The late President 
knew the meaning of any partnership with Germany—“ If the coali- 
tion were conquered, we again (i.¢., France) should pay most of 
the damages. If the coalition were victorious, German industry, 
producing more cheaply than we do articles of an inferior 
quality, would be the chief gainer by the common victory.” 
Finally, M. Faure declared that he would never lend a hand to a 
policy which, “while putting us on bad terms with England, 
would rivet us to the German Alliance without our being able to 
benefit thereby. This policy would be that of the ostrich.” On 
the contrary, France must reserve her power of choosing her 
enemies when the hour strikes; and it is all the easier for her 
to maintain this liberty of action, ‘as betweeen us and England 
there is no question at issue which cannot be amicably settled.” 


There has been a lull in the European situation since the visit 
of the Emperor of Russia to France, which 
The ; ne 

Afghan emphasised in so striking a manner both the 
political solidarity of the Dual Alliance and the 

sentimental attachment between the two nations. 
The three leading Governments of Europe are believed, in the 
interval, to have devoted themselves latterly to financial questions. 
Russia, Germany, and France are each in different ways involved 
in economic difficulties, and a common wave of depression seems 
to be sweeping over Europe. It would be difficult to say 
whether the famine-stricken condition of increasing areas in 
Russia, the commercial and banking crisis in Germany, or the 
alarming growth of deficits in France, causes most concern to 
responsible statesmen. We in England are not exempt from 
economic problems, but then we are engaged in a gigantic enter- 
prise, and it is somewhat remarkable that our neighbours, while 
remaining at peace, should be in almost as great difficulties as a 
nation engaged ina great war. It is a commonplace that nations 
in financial difficulties are an anxiety to their neighbours as 
they are supposed to be tempted to do something desperate ; 
to cut the Gordian Knot, e.g., by plunging into war. It was 
therefore, not unnatural that there should have been an under- 
current of anxiety in Europe when the news reached London in 
the beginning of October that Abdurrahman Khan, the masterful 
Ameer of Afghanistan, had died. Our German friends were not 
slow to point out that this event came at a moment which the 
British Government must regard as singularly “ inopportune”; 
as that keen observer, the Times Berlin correspondent, recorded : 
“The view is very generally expressed in Berlin that the pre- 
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occupation of England by the South African War will now be 
even more keenly felt than it was in the case of the Chinese 
troubles.” The National Zeitung predicted that the dilemma in 
which England is placed “ cannot fail to exercise a powerful 
influence upon her foreign policy.” The death of the Ameer is 
notoriously one of the many events which Germany regards as 
a likely cause of conflict between Great Britain and Russia. 
Curiously enough, while the leading journals of Berlin and the 
gutter press of Paris were busy in prophesying Anglo-Russian 
difficulties, the more responsible French organs, such as the 
Temps and the Débats, which are more likely to be in touch 
with effective Russian opinion than their German confreéres, 
promptly pointed out that Russia had no desire to exploit the 
death of the Ameer. The Times Paris correspondent was able 
to assert: “All the competent judges whom I have seen are 
convinced that neither England nor Russia will deviate from the 
attitude of circumspection which they have so long shown; 
but will, if internal agitations arise, combine to prevent them 
from assuming proportions which might occasion complications 
contrary to the interest of all but a few mischief-makers.” 


The extraordinary foresight of the late Ameer in making every 
conceivable preparation in order to secure the 
succession of his eldest son, Sirdar Habibullah 
Khan, has so far met with the reward which fore- 
sight always deserves, and not infrequently obtains. Apparently 
Habibullah was proclaimed Ameer with the usual formalities, 
and without any of the predicted opposition. His brothers 
and leading nobles accepted him without reserve, and the usual 
instructions were sent from Kabul throughout Afghanistan that 
prayers should be read on his behalf in every Mosque, which is the 
spiritual manifestation of the assumption of power. Accounts sub- 
sequently arrived of the peaceful proclamation of Habibullah at 
such important centres of population as Herat, Kandahar, Mazar- 
i-Sherif, and Ghazni, probably owing to the fact that his father 
had appointed loyal and reliable men as Provincial Governors 
and Military Chiefs in every doubtful district. The earlier 
rumours that Russia intended to let loose her candidate, Ishak 
Khan, and that the Russian War Minister had started on a tour 
in order to organise a Russian expedition on Ishak’s behalf, 
lack confirmation. Great satisfaction is felt in this country that 
Lord Curzon should happen to be the Viceroy of India at the 
time when the Afghan succession question arises, and there is 
general confidence that he will meet any difficulties with that 
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circumspect firmness which has made his régime so remarkable. 
The new Ameer has informed the Indian Government of his inten- 
tion of maintaining his father’s policy of friendliness towards the 
British Empire, and has addressed a cordial letter to the Viceroy 
renewing all his father’s promises; to this Lord Curzon has 
replied in suitable terms, and King Edward has sent a compli- 
mentary letter. All the signs point to a peaceful solution of the 
succession. The new ruler has deemed it wise to promise 
reductions of general taxation and to raise the pay of his troops, 
a policy which proves him to be an economist of no mean 
capacity. Englishmen have so thoroughly convinced them- 
selves that the Afghan question could not pass off without 
dangerous consequences, that the scepticism which still prevails 
as to the reported tranquillity is only natural, and it will be the 
part of wisdom to watch every development and to prepare for 
eventualities. Let us hope that by the time the snows begin to 
melt in the spring the new Ameer will be impregnably seated on 
his throne. The attitude of Russia, whose loyalty there is no 
reason to doubt, can hardly fail to act as a restraining force on 
local ambitions. It is one thing to start a revolution with the 
prospect of a powerful ally, but it is a very different thing to 
attack a de facto Government in a country where no mercy is 
shown to the vanquished when there is very little chance of 
foreign aid. 


Perhaps the most significant international event of the past 

month was the strong protest which the Hun- 
i Dapre- garian and Austrian Giana felt it their duty 
to address to their German ally against the 
projected German tariff. It appears that the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, M. Szell, with the concurrence of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Dual Monarchy (Count 
Goluchowski), in a friendly and unofficial manner, informed the 
Berlin Government that no commercial treaty could be con- 
cluded between the two Empires in the event of the published 
tariff coming into operation. If Germany shut her frontier 
against Hungarian products as threatened, Hungary would be 
compelled to retaliate by a corresponding measure, and would 
not only close her frontier to Germany but also to the Balkan 
States, so as to exclude outside competition from the Austrian 
market. This would be a dead loss to Germany, as it would cut 
her off from a market with a great future where she has gained 
a good footing. Finally, M. Szell is reported to have expressed 
the view that the economic dangers likely to accrue from the 
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German Customs tariff “might easily extend to the sphere of 
politics, and might imperil the general peace.” As soon as 
this protest obtained publicity in Hungary and Austria it pro- 
voked a chorus of approval, for not only was it felt that M. Szell 
had shown a patriotic regard for the interests of his country, 
but it was felt (according to the Times Vienna correspondent) 
that “the opportunity was an excellent one for the Dual 
Monarchy to display a little independence towards its somewhat 
self-seeking ally.” In the course of a striking article discussing 
M. Szell’s action the Wiener Tagblatt declared it to be a warning 
to Germany “by the most sincere friend she has in Europe.” 
This leading Vienna journal proceeded to enforce it with a 
candour rare in Austrian papers when dealing with German 
affairs. 


A certain uneasiness has been evident in the political world since the 
publication of the German Customs tariff. It is necessary to emphasise the 
fact that this anxiety is not merely of an economic, but also of a political 
nature. It is no longer possible to maintain the clear distinction between 
political and economic questions which was the case at one time. Bismarck 
found it possible to conclude an alliance with Austria at the very moment 
when Austrian railway waggons were being seized directly they crossed the 
German frontier. Our Monarchy, which was then in a state of political 
hypnotism, submitted to such treatment; but all that is now a thing of the 
past. The fundamental change that has taken place in the situation was 
unmistakably manifested in the intense excitement aroused by the publication 
of the German Customs tariff. It was regarded as absolutely inconceivable 
that at a juncture when the renewal of the Triple Alliance was one of the 
questions of the day Germany should attempt to make her ally pay the price 
necessary to secure the support of the Agrarians in the German Reichstag 
and the Prussian Diet. It was only the official publication of the Customs 
tariff that removed all doubt on the subject, and showed that it was high time 
for this country to look to her defences. 


The German Government endeavoured to repudiate the state- 
ment that a protest had been made against the 


Count ‘ 
Von eid projected tariff by M. Szell, but the only effect 
eavermeaii of the démenti was to confirm the original asser- 


tion, and some days later the Austrian Premier 
made a public protest in the Vienna Parliament hardly less strong 
than the private remonstrance of the Hungarian Premier. The 
Berlin Government has indeed been inundated with protests from 
all quarters, but the Imperial Chancellor knows how to keep his 
own counsel, and no one cares to predict precisely what the issue 
will be. According to one view, Count von Bilow’s seeming 
capitulation to the Agrarians is simply an astute manoeuvre 
designed to bring the intractable Prussian Junker to reason by 
showing him that at this time of day it is impossible to put the 
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commercial clock of Germany back in order to gratify one 
section of the population. The official news agencies have given 
the widest publicity, contrary to their wont, to the hostile criti- 
cisms which the Tariff has provoked abroad ; and according to 
this theory, Count von Bilow will shortly come forward with 
some such apology to his Agrarian friends as the following: 
“Gentlemen, as one of yourselves I have done my utmost to 
protect your produce and to save your property, but, as good 
Prussians, we cannot risk our international position, especially 
our friendship with Russia, and I am therefore reluctantly 
obliged to modify the corn duties.” According to a second 
view, the Kaiser will utilise the Tariff question in order to get rid 
of his Chancellor, of whom he is alleged to be less enamoured 
than when he appointed him a year ago. On this supposition the 
projected Tariff would be amended, but Count von Biilow would 
be thrown as a sop to the irate Agrarians, very much as Count 
von Caprivi was. Others affirm that the Agrarian party and its 
allies are so necessary to the Imperial Government, that every 
other consideration will be subordinated to the necessity of 
retaining their support. But the difficulty here is that many of 
them consider the Project as not sufficiently Protectionist, and 
contemplate opposing it. In considering this difficult problem 
Englishmen should always remember that Germany is primarily 
a military nation, and that the welfare of the army is believed to 
depend on the maintenance of an agricultural population. 


There has not been much news from the Far East during the 
past month, but from Tokio we get the text of a 
remarkable letter which the Emperor of China 
recently sent by a special envoy to the Emperor 
of Japan, as well as the not less striking reply it evoked. The 
mission arose, like the more notorious mission to Germany, out 
of the murderous outrages committed by Boxers and Imperial 
soldiers last summer, acting under authority. Among the first 
victims of these miscreants was the Chancellor of the Japanese 
legation, M. Sugiyama. In apologising for this crime the Emperor 
of China declares that “the relations of mutual confidence and 
cordial friendship between China and Japan, two countries situ- 
ated in close geographical proximity, have happily been fostered 
and strengthened ever since the practice was inaugurated of send- 
ing envoys reciprocally in permanent resident mission” ; that 
unfortunately, when the Chinese capital “was suddenly invested 
with Boxer insurgents, and soldiers and civilians consequently 
abandoned themselves to the uncontrolled fury of disorder, 
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Chancellor Sugiyama fell a victim to their lawlessness and lost 
his life.’ The contrite Emperor of China declares “that the 
immeasurably deplorable death of the official of a friendly 
Power, and the consequent interruption of cordial relations, are 
the results of our failing, since we were unable to prevent in time 
the critical turn of events.” After suitable expressions of repara- 
tion, the apology closes with a cordial tribute to Japan : 


When the Japanese forces arrived at Peking their first and paramount aim 
was to give peace and security to the inhabitants. In the subsequent nego- 
tiations your beneficent influence was invariably felt in the adjustment of 
important questions. That the general situation in the Orient was happily 
preserved intact is due to the just and impartial views maintained by you in 
the councils of the nations. Your fame as a just and humane Sovereign now 
extends far and wide; and, deeply touched by your benevolent attitude, we 
have commanded our envoy to offer you our sincere thanks. It only remains 
to express our earnest wish that you, setting aside the displeasure occasioned 
by past events, may be graciously disposed to draw closer and closer the 
bonds of friendship uniting the two Empires. 


The most significant passage in the Japanese Emperor’s reply 
ran as follows : 


The Chinese Emperor, feeling profound regret, has been pleased to send 
you on a special mission, bearing an Imperial letter in acknowledgment of 
the reparation due to us. In accepting your message it behoves us to express 
our belief that the friendly relations between the two countries will in future 
be closer and closer. It is our earnest wish that the great work of reform 
which depends on your Sovereign will soon be found in effective progress, 
and that the maintenance of permanent peace in Asia will thereby be 
secured. 

As the Times truly observes: 

To Japan belongs the credit of being the first Power to tell this vital truth 
(viz.,that “the maintenance of permanent peace in Asia” depends on “the great 
work of reforms” being personally undertaken by the Emperor) plainly to the 
Chinese, and to tell it in such a form that it is certain to come to the know- 
ledge of the Emperor himself. Her manly and statesmanlike action stands 
in rather remarkable contrast to that of the Great Powers, who deliberately 
ignored this vital aspect of the Chinese question throughout the Peking 


negotiations, and to the extreme caution observed by Lord Lansdowne in his 
advocacy of Chinese reforms. 


There is nothing noteworthy to record in our domestic politics 
Unionist during the last few weeks save the steady spread 
Site of discontent amongst the Unionist rank and file, 
which has been aggravated by the apparent 

insouciance and inept utterances of Cabinet Ministers—such as 
the Lord Chancellor. This feeling of resentment against the 
Government cannot be attributed to any weariness at the 
prolongation of the war. On the contrary, so far as we have 
been able to observe, every additional month that the struggle 
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has lasted has served to strengthen the conviction of those who 
welcomed the Boer ultimatum, and felt grateful to those foreign 
friends of the Boers whose bad advice, at a critical moment of the 
negotiations, is believed to have been partly responsible for the 
commencement of the conflict in October 1899. We may well 
ask what would have been the fate of the British Empire in 
South Africa, and even of the British Empire elsewhere, sup- 
posing the Transvaal Government had patched up a peace at the 
Bloemfontein Conference, as it might easily have been done, for 
another two or three years, and had waited until we were involved 
in a contest with some other Great Power before throwing down 
the gauntlet? In that case it would certainly have been 
difficult for us to send any large expedition six thousand 
miles from our shores, and it would have been impossible to 
contemplate sending a force adequate to cope with such a 
military Power as the Boers have shown themselves to be. 
How fortunate then that their arrogance and misinformation 
as to our potential resources (President Kruger is understood 
to have forgotten India) should have led them to defy us at a 
time when the contest had a chance of remaining a duel between 
Britons and Boers. There is consequently no lamentation in this 
country that we are involved in afar greater undertaking than we 
anticipated when we accepted the Boer challenge; but, on the 
contrary, a feeling of thankfulness that we escaped a still greater 
peril in an early future. This is coupled with exasperation that 
a Government with an immense majority, a free hand, and 
considerable support from its opponents, should continue to 
exhibit an amazing inability to profit by the experience of the 
last two years, and to grasp the military situation in South 
Africa. Our statesmen appear to consider that they dis- 
charge their duty by declaring that the war is over, varied by 
asseverations that they intend to fight to a finish ; but they fail to 
take the elementary steps required to reach the finish. We share 
the view expressed this month at the end of this number (see 
“Greater Britain’) that the prolongation of the war increases 
the risks of foreign complications. The recent recrudescence of 
Anglophobia abroad is pronounced by competent observers to 
be due to the palsied attitude of the British Government. 


The one hopeful element in-home politics is the steady and 
sustained effort of the Liberal Imperialists to 


Evolvi 
— evolve out of the guerilla bands composing the 
Opposition. Opposition an organised force, with some cohesion 


and discipline, which may attract the adherence 
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of other commandoes. If the present paralysis on our side 
continues, and if the Unionist leaders remain in a condition of 
coma, it is not only from their own side that Mr. Asquith and his 
friends will attract support. To any one who has had recent 
opportunities of moving in Conservative and Unionist circles in 
different parts of the country, nothing is more significant than 
the respect with which the Liberal Imperialists are spoken of. 
They are regarded as capable of organising a Party which 
Englishmen who rate the welfare of the nation above those of 
any faction, and who will decline to sacrifice the British 
Empire to the Mandarins, will be able without serious mis- 
givings to support. Itis not to be expected that Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler, and Mr. Haldane should robe 
themselves in penitential sheets, and declare their profound regret 
that they ever allowed themselves to be hypnotised into follow- 
ing Mr. Gladstone on his Separatist adventure. It is perfectly 
understood that a great many men were carried away by the 
glamour of an overpowering personality ; and the demand made 
in certain sections of the Unionist press that they should cry 
peccavi does not seem to us to be reasonable. Bygones should be 
treated as bygones, so long as we have guarantees as regards the 
future. After all, there are few men in public life who on the 
Irish question have such a clean record that they can throw 
stones at others. We regard the whole Home Rule movement as 
a deplorable lapse; but, as Unionists, we can hardly feel proud 
of the policy of the present Government which, while avowedly 
hostile to Home Rule, has during the last six years done every- 
thing to discourage the loyalists of Ireland, so much so that it 
is now becoming a common saying among them: “It does 
not pay to be a loyalist.” The result of the joint handiwork of 
the two parties is that Ireland is more unfriendly than ever to-day. 
In other words, we have succeeded in alienating our friends 
without conciliating our enemies. It is not a pleasant record, 
nor is it an agreeable prospect, but there is little scope for mutual 
recrimination. 


The promised Rhodes-Schnadhorst correspondence was pub- 
The Rhodes- lished in the Spectator, October 12, introduced by 
Schnadhorst 2 COVeTing letter from Mr. Rhodes, who explained 

“prnang that he had been invited to throw light on 
the controversy between a correspondent of the 

Spectator signing himself “ C. B.” (Mr. Charles Boyd) and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, in which a statement made by the former 
was characterised by the latter as “from beginning to end a lie.” 
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Mr. Rhodes recounts that he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Schnadhorst, the principal wirepuller of the Liberal party, when 
the latter was visiting the Cape for his health in 1890, and the 
two politicians saw a good deal of one another at Kimberley, and 
found that their opinions coincided “in the direction of what 
would now be called Liberal Imperialism.” “My ideas [Mr. 
Rhodes says] were Liberalism plus Empire, and I added that I 
thought the Liberal party was ruining itself by the Little-England 
policy, my thoughts being then on the point of their desire to 
scuttle out of Egypt.” Subsequently he met Mr. Schnadhorst 
in London, when the latter invited Mr. Rhodes to contribute to 
the Party funds. 


I said I was prepared to do so, provided that the policy was not to scuttle 
out of Egypt, and that in the event of a Home-Rule Bill being brought forward 
provision should be made for the retention of the Irish members at West- 
minster, as I considered the first Home-Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone simply 
placed Ireland in a subject position, taxed for our Imperial purposes without 
a voice in the expenditure; and it was hopeless ever to expect closer union 
of the Colonies if a portion of the Empire so close as Ireland had been turned 
into a tributary State. 


Mr. Rhodes adds :-“ It is ridiculous to suppose, as I have seen it 
stated, that I thought Ishould purchase the Liberal policy forthesum 
of £5000, or any other sum, and any Liberal making such a sugges- 
tion only insults his own party; but I naturally did not want to 
help the party into power whose first act would be what I most 
objected to, viz., the abandonment of Egypt.” Mr. Rhodes 
understood from Mr. Schnadhorst that Mr. Gladstone would be 
consulted on the subject in which Mr. Rhodes was interested, 
“which quite satisfied me, as I looked upon Mr. Gladstone as the 
Liberal party.” On this footing, then, “ Mr. Schnadhorst accepted 
£5000 from myself for Party purposes, coupled with the con- 
ditions defined in the letter marked “A.” Subsequently Mr. 


[A.] 

Monday, February 23, 1891. 
My DEAR SCHNADHORST,—I enclose you a cheque for £5000, and I hope you 
will, with the extreme caution that is necessary, help in guiding your party to 
consider politics other than England. . . . The future of England must 
be Liberal, perhaps, to fight Socialism. I make but two conditions; please 
honourably observe them—(1) that my contribution is secret (if, of course, you 
feel in honour bound to tell Mr. Gladstone, you can do so, but no one else, 
and he must treat it as confidential) ; (2) if the exigencies of party necessitate 
a Home-Rule Bill without representation at Westminster, your Association 

must return my cheque.—Yours, (Signed) C. J. RHoDEs. 


P.S.—I am horrified by Morley’s speech on Egypt. If you think your party 
hopeless keep the money, but give it to some charity you approve of. It 
would be an awful thing to give my money to breaking up the Empire. 
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Rhodes, somewhat disturbed by the notorious scuttle-speech at 
Newcastle towards the end of 1891, in which Mr. Gladstone 
expressed the hope that Lord Salisbury would take some step 
“to relieve us from the burdensome and embarrassing oc- 
cupation of Egypt,’ addressed Mr. Schnadhorst the letter 
marked “B,”’ receiving in reply the letter marked “C.” 


[B.] 
On Board the “ Dunottar,” April 25, 1892. 
My DEAR SCHNADHORST,— . . . The matter that is troubling me most 


is your policy as to Egypt. I was horrified when I returned from Mash- 
onaland to read a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s evidently foreshadowing 
a scuttle if he came in. I could hardly believe it to be true, and sat 
down to write to you, but thought it better to wait and see you. I have 
now missed you, so must trust to writing. I do hope you will do your 
best to check him from the mad step, which must bring ruin and misery 
on the whole of Egypt, whilst our retirement will undoubtedly bring it under 
the influence of one or other of the foreign Powers, which of course by 
reciprocal treaties will eventually manage the exclusion of our trade. How- 
ever, if your respected leader remains obdurate when he comes into power, 
and adopts this policy of scuttle, I shall certainly call upon you to devote my 
subscription to some public charity in terms of my letter to you, as I certainly, 
though a Liberal, did not subscribe to your party to assist in the one thing 
that I hate above everything, namely, the policy of disintegrating and breaking 
up our Empire. 

As you are aware, the question of Egypt was the only condition I made, 
and it seems rather extraordinary to me that the first public speech your 
leader should make, which sketches generally his views upon the near approach 
of office, should declare a policy of abandonment. 

I asked you at the time I wrote to see him and tell him of my action, and 
I suppose you must have mentioned the Egyptian question, which was really 
all I cared about. 

We are now one third of the way with a telegraph through the Continent 
from the South, only to hear of your policy of scuttle from the North. 

(Signed) C. J. RHopEs. 
[C.] 
National Liberal Federation, 
42 Parliament Street, S.W. 
June 4, 1892. 

My DEAR Ruopes,—I regret very much I did not see you when you were 
here, as your letter places me in a position of extreme perplexity. Your 
donation was given with two conditions, both of which will be observed, but 
in a postscript you referred to John Morley’s speech on Egypt in the sense in 
which you have written about Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the same subject. 
It is eighteen months ago since I saw you, when you referred to the subject 
in conversation, and I told you then, as I think now, that J. M.’s speech was 
very unwise, and that it did not represent the policy of the party. The 
General Election has been coming near, and is now close at hand. Your gift 
was intended to help in the Home Rule struggle. It could do so only by 
being used before the election. Being satisfied that I could observe your 
conditions, and that J. M.’s speech was simply the expression of an individual 
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Shortly after Mr. Rhodes’ arrival in Africa, Lord Rosebery joined 
the Ministry which Mr. Gladstone was forming, so Mr. Rhodes 
“took no more trouble,” realising, like other people, that “ Egypt 
was saved.” 


The Tapers and Tadpoles of both political parties resent the 
exposure which The Spectator has succeeded in 
making of the sordid, if not sinister, relations 
which are apt to develop between the millionaire- 
promoter of a policy and the wire-puller hungering for a cheque. 
To any impartial observer, however, the episode has a very un- 
pleasant aspect; and we are surprised that when Mr. Asquith 
recently emptied the vials of his wrath on The Spectator, in the 
course of his otherwise fine speech at Edinburgh, he should have 
uttered no word of warning or reprobation. Apparently a Schnad- 
horst is perfectly at liberty to go behind the back of his 
political leaders, and to enter into understandings or to make 
bargains with plutocrats whereby, if policies are not bought 
and sold, Parties are seriously compromised. If this be the 
accepted creed of Front Benches the sooner it is abandoned 
the better, and The Spectator is to be warmly congratulated on 
the conspicuous public service it has rendered in bringing the 
matter to light. We imagine, however, that the transaction 
would have borne a somewhat different aspect to Mr. Asquith, 
if, for example, Captain Middleton, the Carnot of the Conser- 
vative party, had been the recipient of a heavy cheque from 
President Kruger in the early nineties, who, in giving‘it, had stipu- 
lated for some accession of territory—for example, Swaziland— 


A Dangerous 
Door. 


opinion, I felt at liberty to pledge your funds for various purposes in connec- 
tion with the election. This was done to a large extent before Mr. G. spoke 
at Newcastle. I am bound to say that in my view his reference to Egypt 
was no more than an expression of a pious opinion. It did not alter my 
feelings that a Liberal Government would not attempt withdrawal. Sir W. 
Harcourt was annoyed at Mr. G.’s reference at the time, and since I heard 
from you I have seen Lord Rosebery, who will become Foreign Minister, and 
who, I am satisfied from what he said to me, would not sanction such a policy. 
Mr. Gladstone, I expect, had been worked on by a few individuals, possibly 
by J. M. alone; but in my opinion it would be simply madness for him to add 
to the enormous difficulties with which he will have to deal by risking com- 
plications on such a subject. There is no danger; besides, the next Liberal 
Foreign Secretary will be a strong man who will take his own course, very 
different from the pliant and supple Granville. Of course, I may be wrong; 
time alone can show ; but if I waited for that, the purpose for which I asked 
your help, and for which you gave, would go unaided. 

You will see what a precious fix you have put mein. I will not make any 
further promises until I hear from you. . . .—F. SCHNADHORST. 
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and in return obtained such an undertaking as Mr. Rhodes 
obtained from Mr. Schnadhorst with regard to the evacuation of 
Egypt; if, moreover, it had subsequently transpired that all 
knowledge of the subscription had been kept from Lord Salis- 
bury’s colleagues, and that the secret had been confined to the 
Conservative Premier and Captain Middleton, and if, afterwards, 
Mr. Kruger had established such political relations with the Con- 
servative party as Mr. Rhodes established with the Liberals 
during 1892-1895, would not Radical platforms have rung with 
denunciations of the “corruption” of the Conservative party ? 
Unionists, we hope, would have felt uncomfortable. That the 
relations between rich men and poor Parties are at all times very 
delicate, is evident from Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s pathetic protest 
against the veto which his wealthy contributors imposes on the 
selection of Labour candidates. Is it not, then, a trifle extravagant 
for the Liberal party to get on to a high horse over this Rhodes- 
Schnadhorst transaction? There is no occasion to make per- 
sonal charges of corruption against any politician, but there is 
reason to utter a serious warning unless we desire to see such 
developments here as shock us when they occur across the 
Atlantic. 


When we went to press last month a considerable commotion 
was arising owing to certain high military 
appointments, one of which had been officially 
announced, while others were still in the rumour 
stage. In his admirable speech, containing an outline of a great 
scheme of army reorganisation, on March 8, Mr. Brodrick, the 
Secretary of State for War, declared that the new Army Corps, 
which were the predominating features of the scheme, would be 
commanded in peace time by the generals who would lead them 
into the field, so that in the future we should be spared the spec- 
tacle of “a commander hastily appointed, and a staff, the 
members of which had often never seen their commander, with 
officers unknown to each other.” These praiseworthy declara- 
tions naturally awakened the hope that we were at last on the 
road towards army reform, but such anticipations received a 
heavy blow when it was announced in the beginning of September 
that the command of the Second Army Corps, at Salisbury, had 
been allotted to Sir Evelyn Wood, the Adjutant-General. It is 
disagreeable to any civilian to make reflections upon gallant and 
distinguished soldiers, in whose career the nation takes a legiti- 
mate pride, but owing to their neglect of plain duties the 


Government have forced this invidious task on the Press, and to 
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the credit of the latter; it must be said that it has been discharged 
with as much good taste and good feeling as a public discussion 
of personal incapacity permits. {It was at once pointed out that Sir 
Evelyn Wood did not fulfil the vital principle enunciated by Mr. 
Brodrick, as he would not command his army corps in war. Not 
only is he well over sixty, but he has not seen active service for 
nearly seventeen years, and it is presumably this fact, coupled 
with his well-known physical infirmity, which prevented his 
services from being utilised in South Africa. In defence of the 
appointment it was argued that Sir Evelyn Wood had become so 
impossible at the War Office that it was worth while sacrificing 
even an army corps in order to get a new Adjutant-General. 
There was, however, an alternative and more satisfactory 
remedy prescribed by Mr. Brodrick’s colleague, Mr. Arnold 
Forster, in his excellent volume on “ The War Office, the Army, 
and the Empire,” published only last year. After discussing the 
pending retirement of Lord Wolseley (the Commander-in-Chief), 
the writer adds: “ The Adjutant-General, apparently, is not giving 
up his post at so early a date, and his brilliant career and great 
services fully entitle him to immediate retirement on the fullest 
and most liberal scale of pension. It may be said without any 
disrespect to the distinguished career and great achievements of 
Sir Evelyn Wood that his withdrawal at the present time would 
be greatly in the interests of the service, and is ardently to be 
desired.” However, other counsels prevailed, and the latest 
apologists of the appointment are now reduced to declaring that 
as there is no Second Army Corps it is immaterial who com- 
mands it. 


It was subsequently announced that the Duke of Connaught 
The Duke of had been appointed to the command of the Third 
Comaanaa. Army Corps at the Curragh. We are unable to 

associate ourselves with the criticism which this 
appointment evoked, but we own to being surprised that the 
critics should not yet have been silenced, as they might easily 
have been, by one simple announcement from the War Office. 
Every one acquainted with the personnel of the army acknow- 
ledges that his Royal Highness is a keen and capable soldier, 
entirely devoted to his profession, who at a suitable age for high 
command, and its incident responsibilities, has accumulated a 
store of experience and knowledge such as few other generals 
possess. It is difficult to judge of his capacity in the field, for 
it has not been seriously tested, but at manoeuvres the Duke 
of Connaught has displayed unusual talent and has inflicted 
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severe defeats upon some of his seniors. It is even said that 
one of the operations which caused such a fiasco in Natal was 
attempted on Salisbury Plain, with the result that the Duke of 
Connaught, commanding the opposing force, captured his 
opponent’s guns. Owing, not we believe to dynastic reasons, as 
has been suggested, but to purely family reasons, which the nation 
fully appreciated and sympathised with, the Duke of Connaught 
was not permitted to serve in South Africa, as he ardently 
desired. It is assumed by the critics of his appointment that in 
the event of another war his connection with the Crown 
would again prevent his employment on active service. This 
would be a fatal blot on his selection as an army corps 
leader, but no serious grounds have been adduced in sup- 
port of the assumption. We venture to predict, on the con- 
trary, that in the event of our being involved in another big 
war requiring the despatch of three army corps, the Duke 
will take the field at the head of the force which he will 
have trained in the interval, and in that event the Third Army 
Corps and its general will give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves. The appointment is a perfectly fit and proper one, but 
in justice to the Duke of Connaught the desired announcement 
should be made by the War Office without delay. 


Simultaneously with the announcement of the Duke of 
Connaught’s appointment, which raised the 
single doubt we have alluded to, came the 
confirmation of the rumour we referred to 
last month, that the command of the First Army Corps, whose 
headquarters will be at Aldershot, had been allotted to Sir Redvers 
Buller. Owing to the sequel this has become a painful topic. 
Still the incident can hardly be ignored in what purports to be 
a chronicle of the month in which it was perhaps the most 
prominent episode. Those outside official circles who were 
acquainted with the inner history of the Natal campaign, had 
combined to preserve a generous silence as regards General 
Buller’s military record, as it was not conceived possible 
that with all the facts before them the Government could 
place himon the high road to the Command-in-Chief. But 
directly the official announcement was made, they felt it their 
duty to enter a protest. Among the most conspicuous of the 
critics was an able correspondent of the Times who veiled 
himself under the nom de guerre of “Reformer.” In a tem- 
perate and forcible letter he analysed the qualifications of the 
Commander of the First Army Corps, and reviewed his record 
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in South Africa : “ The utter fatuity of Colenso ; the unnecessary 
abandonment of the guns; the message to Sir George White 
suggesting the surrender of Ladysmith ; the want of direction at 
Spion Kop; the half-hearted attempt at Vaalkranz; the costly 
blundering back in the Colenso death-trap after the capture of 
Monte Christo, might have shown the way to the blindest ; the 
inexcusable failure to pursue a demoralised enemy—is this the 
record for which the Government and Lord Roberts, who know 
all, have chosen the commander on whom the first shock of the 
next war may fall?” It was an indictment of a system and a 
Government under which such appointments are possible rather 
than a personal attack. In describing the military chaos, the 
writer affirmed that in spite of the scathing condemnation of 
Mr. Brodrick’s committee, there is more centralisation than ever 
at the War Office, while no detail is too trivial to be brought 
before the Commander-in-Chief, and that while the Intelligence 
Department has been given more commodious quarters, there 
are no signs of the creation of a general staff or policy depart- 
ment which would think out and plan in peace time the problems 
of war. “ Reformer” even expressed his doubt as to whether the 
war “is being well conducted from here,” whether “ the situation 
is being fairly faced, and Lord Kitchener given the men and 
horses that he requires,” caustically inquiring, “is everything just 
sliding back into the old rut, and the war simply being added to 
the other permanent institutions of the British Army ?” This 
vigorous letter closed with a much needed warning to the 
Government, which, however, like all other warnings, will fall 
upon deaf ears. 


If the nation, which I believe is in earnest about army reform, becomes 
aware that all the fair promises of last autumn and winter were but so many 
counters in the game of electioneering, so much mere wind to keep the 
Parliamentary gas-bag inflated, its long-tried patience will come to an end. 
Where the fault lies the nation has intuition enough to know. It is not so 
much Lord Roberts, nor Mr. Brodrick, who has worked and is working 
harder than any War Minister before him, but it is the Government. Those 
in whose hands is the supreme motive power, who dispose of the time of 
Parliament, who hold the control of the purse-strings, they are the persons 
without whose active and willing co-operation nothing can be done. And if 
nothing is done the nation will know where to place the blame, and will call 
for rulers readier to perceive the needs of our Empire and more anxious to 
carry out the will of the people. What Government the nation will then elect 
remains to be seen; but it will care little for party names or traditions if it 
sees any hope of securing men with convictions and with the moral courage 


to carry them out in practice, and not men who put their hands to the plough 
and then fall asleep. 
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Within a few days of “ Reformer’s” criticism, which was 
supported by admirable articles in the Times, 


— Morning Post, Spectator, and St. fames’s Gazette, 
alters in fact the independent Ministerial Press, came 
Speech. 


the chief sensation of the month in the shape 
of an extraordinary deliverance by Sir Redvers Buller at a 
Volunteer luncheon in Westminster on the roth of October. 
The speech being spoken from copious notes was presumably 
prepared with care, and cannot therefore be dismissed as an 
unpremeditated outburst of a soldier carried away by his own 
eloquence. He began by declaring that the army had been 
denied fair play throughout the War, as allowance had not been 
made for the difficulties amidst which decisions were taken, and 
he laid down a doctrine which is dangerously popular in this 
country—“ So long as men do their best, in my opinion, we all 
ought to support, and, as a rule, the British public does support 
the man who does his best.” Hitherto in our history the doctrine 
that a man’s best, however bad, is sufficient excuse for any 
folly or disaster, has been excluded from the British Navy, and it 
is probably for that reason that the Navy is efficient. Should 
the military view ever spread to the sister service we may look 
for the downfall of the British Empire. General Buller explained 
that the continuance of the war was largely due to the disposition 
of the British newspapers, and particularly those of the Metropolis, 
to devote more space to “finding fault with their countrymen 
than to praising them,” adding : 

There are lots of gallant Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen who would 
risk their lives for their country’s good at anybody’s bidding; but when it 
comes to this, that they risk not only their lives, but that their fair fame, their 
character, and their conduct will be assailed by a certain number of writers in 
the Press, and that their belongings will be struck at by them in an unfair 
and improper way, then I think you ask for more than human endurance can 
carry out. 

As an instance of the urfairness of the Press, the speaker cited 
the case of Colonel Gough, who commanded a force of Mounted 
Infantry, which lately got into difficulties on the Natal border, 
when pursuing a force of Boers. “They led him into an 
ambuscade, and he lost a large number of his men.” This 
gallant officer had been in the field for two whole years, during 
which there had hardly been a week in which he had not been 
in personal danger, while there was not a day in which he was 
not under fire, and yet: 

Without any reference to his two years’ service, without any remark upon 


them, some newspapers at once said this was another instance of the extra- 
ordinary manner in which officers threw their men away by the neglect of the 
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ordinary military precautions. That was the sort of criticism that was made 
on his conduct. I do not think that it is fair. 


We read General Buller’s vindication of Colonel Gough with 
genuine pleasure, but we hardly think it fair to make a general 
charge against the Press based on a few stray criticisms. At the 
time of Colonel Gough’s accident, a sympathetic article in the 
Morning Post, for whose war articles Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, the 
first of our military writers, is believed to be responsible, pointed 
out that the gallant officer was in no way to blame for this incident, 
for he was only doing his duty in pursuing the Boers. 


After these preliminary observations on Colonel Gough, General 
Buller entered upon a vindication of his own 


beh appointment, and dealt with the criticisms which 
International ‘ 
. had been directed against himself. Personally, 
Detective. 


he did not mind what people said of him, but 
one of his comrades had recently written: “We know you do 
not mind it, but we do; your army does and is furious.” Sir 
Redvers Buller proceeded to inform his audience that shortly 
after taking over the Aldershot command in January, he received 
a letter from a mysterious man who stated that he had been lately 
let out of prison, and that he wanted to see General Buller. 


He was what I should call an international detective—possibly a spy. He 
was an old man, and possibly has been at it all his life. I did not want to 
give him an appointment, but I told him that I was at my office at certain 
hours and would receive all comers. He came down and told me a lot of 
interesting stories about the Secret Service of the Transvaal and the stupid 
way in which we allowed ourselves to be deceived, and how he got his infor- 
mation through. I said to him: “I am rather busy, and I am very much 
interested in your stories; but perhaps you have come down to tell me some- 
thing else?” He said: “I never saw you before, but since I have seen you 
I know you won’t believe me.” Then he said: “ The other day you published 
a paper about artillery, did you not, and you were told to withdraw it?” 
“Yes, I was.” “Well,” he said, “you have enough money to live upon; give 
up the Aldershot command.” I said: “Thank you, very much; I do not 
know that I need do so—why should I do so?” He said: “I will tell you. 
You have got enemies, men who mean to get you out of the way, and they 
will get you out of the way, and you had better get out of it quietly.” I said: 
“T am a fighting man, and if what you say were really so I am much more 
likely to stop here than to leave.” Of course, I did not ask him who my 
enemies were. I said: “If it is necessary for me to use that information I 
shall; ” and he said: “ You can.” 


General Buller’s suspicions that an international conspiracy 
was afoot were confirmed by the simultaneous appearance in 
several London newspapers of critical articles directly his 
appointment as Commander of the First Army Corps was 
announced, “This simultaneous criticism was a coincidence; 
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they all attacked me in the same manner,” having apparently 
received the mot d’ordre from the “international detective.” 
Among his critics he singled out the Times, which had published 
the letter by “ Reformer,” who “may be a penny-a-liner or the 
greatest man in the world, but this ‘anonymous scribe’ has 
attacked me, and says I am not fit to be in command of the First 
Army Corps, and I assert that there is no one in England junior 
to me who is as fit as lam. _ I say so, and I challenge the Times 
to say who is the man they have in their eye more fit than I 


”» 


am. 


General Buller then gave his account of the message he sent to 
Ladysmith on the evening of December 15, 1899, 


S The d i.e., the day of the battle of Colenso. He had been 
urrencer accused of writing a telegram ordering Sir George 
Message. 


White “to give up Ladysmith, to destroy his books, 
and so forth.” He had written a good many telegrams, and one 
of them “admits partially of that description,” and as it did 
not implicate anybody but himself, the speaker continued, “I 
have not the least objection at all to telling you about it. I 
attacked Colenso on December 15; I was unsuccessful ; it was a 
very trying day; I was thirty-six hours at work; I was fourteen 
hours in the saddle. It was the hottest day we had the whole of 
the time I was out there, and I had rank bad luck, and I hope to 
show some day that if I had not had bad luck I had good 
enough men with me to get in. I attacked Colenso and failed, 
and having failed I had to consider the people in front of me in 
Ladysmith.” General Buller entertained the very highest opinion 
of Sir George White, but he also knew that “horse sickness 
was almost certain to become very prevalent in the Tugela 
Valley ; I knew that enteric fever was endemic, and was likely 
to become epidemic in the Tugela Valley at that time. I 
believed also that the Boers were engaged in putting dead 
horses into the water which the garrison was obliged to 
drink. I knew that the garrison would have trouble, and 
great trouble, with their sick. I did not know what supplies 
there were. 1 thought at the time I had officially in writing 
that the garrison could not be fed beyond the end of the 
year. I was wrong, but at the time I thought it and believed it. 
The end of the year was fifteen days off.” Having to inform Sir 
George White that he had unsuccessfully attacked, and could not 
possibly make a fresh attack for another month, at the end of 
which he would only be able to get there “by slow fighting,” 
General Buller had also to ask certain questions, and, having read 
the telegram over which he had drafted, said to himself, “It is a 
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mean thing to send a telegram like that to a fellowlike that. He 
will sit still to the end. What about his sick?” General Buller 
realised, ‘I was in command of Natal, and it was my duty to give 
my subordinate some assistance, some lead, something that in 
the event of his determining to surrender he would be able to 
produce and say: ‘Well, Sir Redvers Buller agreed.’” I there- 
fore spatchcocked into the middle of that telegram a sentence in 
which I suggested it would be necessary to surrender the garrison, 
what he should do when he surrendered, and how he should do it. 
I put it after one sentence he had to answer, and followed it up 
with another question. I did not like to suggest to a man I 
believed to be a brave soldier that he should do this, that, or the 
other ; but I put in the sentence in order that if he found he was 
obliged to surrender it would be some sort of cover for him. In 
fact, what I felt at the time was that, if surrender came, I should 
be just as responsible for it as he was, and I did not mean to stand 
by and say it was all his fault.” 


It would be highly presumptuous for any civilian to lay down 
G the principles which should govern surrenders, 
eneral A . : : : . 
Buller’s but in the interesting and instructive article 
which Sir Charles Warren contributes to this 
number he quotes the following maxim from 
Lord Wolseley’s “ Soldier’s Pocket-Book”: “ An officer in com- 
mand who abandons the defence of a post, as long as one-third 
of his garrison remains effective, ought to be shot.” If this rule 
be sound, General Buller can hardly be said to have assisted 
Sir George White by suggesting the surrender of a large force 
which at that time was practically intact. Before sitting down 
Sir Redvers Buller turned upon his critics and challenged the 
Times fiercely to bring their scribe “‘ Reformer” into the ring. 
“ Let us know who he is, by what right he writes, what his name 
is, what his authority is; let him publish his telegram.” Sir 
Redvers Buller added “the telegram, I believe, is in the hands of 
the editor of a magazine which made itself remarkable by 
grubbing in an ancient garbage heap and raking up a fifty years 
old and discredited story against an old and valued public 
servant. It was a perfectly secret telegram. I challenge them to 
produce the telegram and say how they got it, and when they do 
that I will publish a certified copy of the telegram I sent, and the 
public shall judge me. Iam perfectly ready to be judged. Let 
it be understood that I make that challenge as a whole; I say 
the whole thing must be published, because what they quote is 
only a part. They are not going to draw me by saying they have 
got a thing and then not producing it. Theyare to publish the tele- 


Challenge. 
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gram if they have got it, and say how they have got it, and then 
I will put my telegram down. The Times once quoted Napoleon 
to abuse its friends, and I will quote Kruger to defend myself—‘I 
am going to let the tortoise put its head out before I cut it off.” 


Although General Buller’s speech was delivered on October Io, 
up to the time of writing, ten days later, while 


U _ ile there have been positive rumours that the Govern- 
—— ment decline to let this blazing indiscretion pass, 


there has been no authoritative announcement 
on the subject. The Bullerites declare that in any event General 
Buller will decline to let the matter drop, and will insist on 
bringing his “traducers” to terms. It has been stated by the 
St. Fames’s Gazette that his reference to the editor of a magazine 
is intended for the NATIONAL REVIEW, though we fancy that few 
of our readers will recognise the description. The “ancient 
garbage heap” is said to be a reference to a series of articles 
which were contributed to our pages by the late Admiral Maxse 
(who acted as naval aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan in the Crimean 
War), in vindication of his chief against the attacks of a Times 
correspondent of those days—who is “ the old and valued public 
servant ” spoken of by General Buller. We should have expected 
that any soldier might be disposed to sympathise with the defence 
of a much beloved general by a devoted aide-de-camp, whether 
it occurred five years or fifty years after the campaign. The 
‘perfectly secret telegram” which we are challenged to produce, 
and which it is implied we obtained in some illicit manner, 
reached us under the following circumstances: A civilian friend, 
who went through the siege of Ladysmith, informed the editor 
nearly a year ago that great injustice was being done to Sir 
George White and his gallant garrison owing to the suppres- 
sion of certain messages. He asserted the stupefying fact that 
on the night of the battle of Colenso a flash-light message 
counselling surrender was sent by General Buller to Sir George 
White, that the text of the transcript was familiar to himself and 
many others, and the editor took it down from dictation. This 
is the document the production of which is demanded: “J have 
been repulsed. You will burn your ciphers. You will destroy all 
your ammunition. You will then make the best terms you can with 
the Boers after I have fortified myself on the Tugela.” So far from 
treating it as “a perfectly secret telegram,” our informant 
begged us to publish it forthwith in order that justice might be 
done to the defence of Ladysmith, and that England might know 
that besides being a chivalrous and high-minded gentleman Sir 
George White had played a similar part to Nelson at Copen- 
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hagen when given an analogous order by Sir Hyde Parker. We 
refrained from publishing simply to avoid a bitter and scandalous 
controversy. During the past year we have made one or two discreet 
allusions in these pages to this message in order, if possible, to 
save General Buller from the perils of his own rhetoric, and as a 
hint to the Government that certain things could not be done which 
unfortunately have been done. We understand that both Sir 
Redvers Buller and Sir George White have officially applied for 
leave to publish the authorised version, and we cannot conceive 
why this joint request should be declined. 


We should perhaps add that the same civilian, who supplied 

the “unauthorised” version of the surrender 

The ; 

message produced another piece of information, 
which solves one of the mysteries of the Natal 
campaign and removes a serious reproach from Sir George 
White. The entire world was surprised that there was no co- 
operation between General Buller and General White on 
December 15, during the battle of Colenso, and the latter has 
been severely blamed for his inertia. At that time the Lady- 
smith garrison was comparatively fresh and fit, and men won- 
dered why, when Sir Redvers Buller attacked the Boers in front, 
Sir George White remained passive in the rear. The answer to 
this, according to our informant, is that Sir George White was 
told that the attack was to take place on December 17, i.e., two 
days after the battle of Colenso, and he was ordered to make 
his preparations for that date, which he did. Men in the Lady- 
smith garrison can confirm this, as extensive preparations were 
made for December 17. Judge then of the surprise and dismay 
which was caused in the beleaguered city when General Buller’s 
guns were heard booming on December 15. Why should not 
the public be allowed to know the true history of the war? 
Why all this concealment, subterfuge, suppression, and _conse- 
quent scandal ? 


Wrong Day. 


As we go to press comes this official announcement : 


In consequence of the speech delivered by General 

PS. Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., G.C.B., on October 10, the 

Commander-in-Chief, after full consideration of all the 

circumstances and of the explanations furnished by Sir Redvers Buller, has 

recommended that he be relieved of his command. Action has been taken 
accordingly, and Sir Redvers Buller has been placed on half-pay. 

Such a close of a distinguished career is necessarily a painful 
episode, but outside the hysterical sections of the community 
Mr. Brodrick’s action is strongly approved. An exhibition of 
backbone by a Cabinet Minister is as welcome as it is rare. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


By A. B. C. ETc. 


THE events which have occurred in South Africa during the last 
few years cannot fail to produce consequences deeper and more 
far-reaching than the most penetrating observer of contemporary 
politics could have contemplated at the moment a too famous 
Raid provoked a no less famous telegram. The effect of these 
events upon British methods of conducting the national business, 
and upon our political system, are purely domestic questions 
which need not be discussed here. Suffice it to say that one of 
the obvious lessons of the crisis is the necessity of revising the 
relations of various Departments of Government to one another, 
with the object of obtaining greater efficiency and of abolishing 
the fatal influence of the Treasury, which, by its illegitimate 
interference with naval and military projects, leads to wasteful, 
because untimely, outlay. It is patent to every thinking English- 
man that the financial affairs of our Empire must be worked on 
more methodical lines ; but if we spend our money more wisely 
than under the present anti-efficient and anti-economical régime, 
it is by no means certain that the taxpayer will be called upon 
to spend more, either upon our Army or even our Navy ; he will 
undoubtedly be ready and willing and able to spend whatever 
the national necessity may demand. Great Britain does not 
require an immense army of the approved Continental type, but 
she does require a splendidly equipped and highly trained force, 
ready for transportation at short notice to any part of her 
over-sea Empire which may be menaced. The British Navy 
should be increased so as to enable us to meet any three 
Powers at sea in superior numbers. The naval policy and 
avowed hostility of Germany, to which even the British 
official world can no longer remain blind, will force us to 
keep on a war-footing in the North Sea a fleet as powerful 
and efficient as the Mediterranean or Channel Squadrons. 
Here, again, the money required will be forthcoming; but while 
some of us believe that our present annual expenditure of 
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sixty millions sterling on national defence would, in provident 
and efficient hands, supply us not only with the Army, but also 
with the Navy we need—others are certain of it. 

The lesson which foreign countries may learn from our war 
in South Africa is one that in their own interest each of them 
would do well to take to heart. We desire to avoid swagger, 
which is said to be a British characteristic, and is probably in 
varying forms a characteristic of every great nation which believes 
in itself and its future ; but to all interested in understanding the 
real strength of this nation the Boer War should serve as a 
useful warning. The prolonged and exasperating struggle has 
once more exhibited in an impressive manner the political sta- 
bility of British institutions and the steadfast character of the 
British race. Reflecting men can see that the living generation 
of Englishmen have in no way degenerated from their forbears of 
a hundred years ago. In the earlier period there were two men 
who appreciated the inherent strength of this country : one was 
William Pitt, while the other was Napoleon Bonaparte. Pitt 
knew the meaning of Trafalgar. The conversation which he had 
in his last days with the young general who was rapidly rising to 
fame and who was destined to become the great Duke of Wel- 
lington, shows that his prescient intellect grasped the fact that, 
in spite of Austerlitz, if England were only true to herself, 
Nelson’s victory must inevitably drive Napoleon to a policy which 
would so exasperate other nations that they would ultimately 
turn upon him—Spain giving the signal. His vision was fulfilled ; 
England remained true to herself, and the steadfastness of her 
people extorted a remarkable tribute from Napoleon to his, vic- 
torious enemies before the close of his life at St. Helena: “ Had 
I been in 1815 the choice of the English as I was of the French, 
I might have lost the battle of Waterloo without losing a vote in 
the Legislature or a soldier from my ranks.” During the last 
two years it has been abundantly demonstrated that the English- 
men of to-day have the same grit as their grandfathers, and the 
quiet, self-possessed manner in which they have faced the ignorant 
execration and the political animosity of the civilised world is cal- 
culated to cause unfriendly communities to pause. They have with 
quiet resolution supported the Ministry—whose half-hearted mea- 
sures have not always made support easy—simply because it was 
carrying on a war, and thousands and tens of thousands of men in 
England, who have all their lives been bitter opponents of the 
political party now in power, have acted with the single object of 
strengthening the hands of the Government. There have been 
hours of difficulty, and even of danger, when more than one foreign 
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Power desired, and tentatively sought, to form a coalition against 
this country. It was the temper of the people of the British 
Empire backed by the Navy that stunned into sobriety the zealous 
malignity of those who were willing to wound, but afraid to 
strike. The details of these sinister intrigues are not only familiar 
to the British Foreign Office, but their existence is known to the 
intelligent public ; and we must admit at the outset that such short- 
sighted and fatuous cabals have not rendered easier the task of 
those who believe that the interests of England lie in the direc- 
tion of improved relations with certain foreign Powers with whom 
at present British relations are only “friendly” in the strictly 
diplomatic sense. 

The efforts of certain European Powers—because neither 
Japan nor the United States has at any time been remotely 
implicated in these intrigues, which, in passing, we may say have 
never received the slightest encouragement from either the 
Austrian Sovereign or the Italian Government—have forced the 
conviction upon the British people that their national policy 
demands more serious attention than it has yet received. 
Englishmen are fully aware that the real origin of the war in 
South Africa was the want of a clear and definite policy in that 
part of the world; and our main difficulties in other places are 
due to the same cause. The indefiniteness of our Colonial policy 
in past years was due to the deplorable fact that during a great 
part of the reign of Queen Victoria a powerful school existed 
among us which desired to divorce the Colonies from the Mother 
Country. In the year 1863 Mr. Goldwin Smith, then Regius 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford—to which, 
mirabile dictu, he had been appointed on the advice of Lord 
Derby, the brilliant leader of the Conservative party—published 
a work called The Empire. This year (1863), as Monsieur Ollivier, au 
ceur léger, aptly observes, happens to mark the prominent appear- 
ance of Bismarck on the stage of history. Such was the moment 
chosen by the Oxford Professor to produce a book—which was 
received at the time with no little approval—not only advocating 
the disruption of the British Empire, but actually advising the 
surrender of important military positions. It is yet profitable to 
read the obsolete language of the learned Professor, if only to 
note how cruelly events hastened to stultify his prophecies and 
to derive entertainment from the self-opinionated insistence with 
which he announced the decline of conquering tendencies 
among nations. Within ten years of his startling discovery there 
followed in quick succession the annexation by Prussia of the 
Elbe duchies, Bismarck’s assault upon Austria, and the tearing 
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of Alsace and Lorraine from France: a series of events which 
not only transformed the peace-loving Continent of which the 
Professor dreamed into something very like a military canton- 
ment, but created a united Germany which, having exhausted her 
military ambition, is now seeking new worlds to conquer on the 
ocean. 

The gradual decay in England of the shallow and pusillanimous 
doctrines preached by the Manchester School, and by Professors 
who profess, without understanding, English history, has not 
been the work of English politicians. It is largely due to 
Colonial influence. The truer and more manly creed of 
national responsibility and imperial duty upheld by statesmen of 
sense and action like the late Sir John Macdonald, Queen Vic- 
toria’s Prime Minister in Canada, made steady way throughout 
the Empire. Its acceptance was followed by the growth of self- 
consciousness amongst those free nations which, for want of a 
better name, we still call self-governing colonies. Our leading 
thinkers and public men, with the conspicuous and honourable 
exceptions of Lord Rosebery, Mr. W. E. Forster, and Sir John 
Seeley, did little or nothing to bring these communities into 
closer touch with one another or with the Mother Country until 
the day Mr. Chamberlain accepted the office of Colonial Minister. 
Incredible as it now seems, some of our most eminent statesmen 
positively desired to sever the ties between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country. In 1873, e.g., Mr. Gladstone told one of the 
writers of this article that he considered it would bea grand thing 
for England if she could get rid of the colonies, and he quoted 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who passed for a sagacious man, 
as being of the same opinion. Justice compels us to recognise 
that the Liberals were not peculiar in their blindness and perver- 
sity on colonial affairs. There remains on record the amazing 
sentence which Mr. Disraeli wrote to Lord Malmesbury during 
this benighted period: “These wretched Colonies will all be 
independent in a few years, and are a millstone round our necks.” 
Even Mr. Goschen was once a Little Englander, while Professor 
Parkin affirms that Lord Thring (Parliamentary counsel to suc- 
cessive Cabinets) at one time actually prepared a Separation 
Bill. But in spite of all political discouragement the Colonies 
clung closer to the Mother Country, and the idea of severing a 
sacred tie became more and more distasteful to their piety. With 
the spread of education and the growth of wider knowledge of 
English literature and English history, our kinsmen beyond the 
seas took increasing pride in the association of their new land 
with the old country, and in their own identity with the stock of 
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the barons of Runnymede, the yeomen of Cressy and Agincourt, 
the sailors of Trafalgar, and the enlightened and patriotic states- 
men to whom the Anglo-Saxon world owes the writ of Habeas 
Corpus and the Bill of Rights. Their imagination was no less 
fired and their deepest feelings of reverence were stirred when 
they saw the noble example of unswerving public duty which was 
given to the world by the Sovereign to whom they owed allegi- 
ance ; and when during the royal progress through London on 
June 22, 1897, the representatives of these splendid young nations 
were seen in attendance on their revered ruler, the British Empire 
had, so to speak, found itself. From that moment the little Eng- 
lander, who had been an anxiety, ceased to be a serious factor in 
English public affairs. We could therefore afford to be amused 
at the announcement of the Berliner Post (which is not pro- 
fessedly a comic paper), at the opening of the present war 
(October 13, 1899), that in the British colonies “a pronounced 
movement in favour of separation from the Mother Country is 
noticeable” ! 

The conduct of these daughter nations during our South 
African struggle has driven home and clenched the object-lesson 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and the people of England most 
thoroughly realise that the attention of their statesmen can no 
longer be exclusively devoted to the domestic affairs of two little 
islands, but that henceforward in all questions of policy we must 
give a close and sympathetic consideration, not only to the 
interests, but also to the feelings of the people of Greater 
Britain. 

Closely connected with the subject of inter-imperial relations 
is the policy which the British Empire should pursue as regards 
other nations and empires. We shall have to re-consider our 
position with regard to them one by one; for it must be owned 
that some of our Ministers seem to be living under the spell of 
a diplomacy which the wisest of them has declared to be 
“antiquated.” We wish to see this wisdom translated into 
action. We believe it to be the desire of the nation that these 
old-time prejudices and superstitions should be abandoned. The 
condition of the world has greatly changed during the past cen- 
tury. At the time when the “ pilot who weathered the storm” was 
laid in his grave at the foot of his father’s statue in Westminster 
Abbey, France was ahead of all European countries as regards 
population, for she numbered twenty-five million souls. When 
England entered upon her Titanic struggle with Napoleon, the 
whole European population of the British Empire did not exceed 
fifteen millions, while the population of the United States was 
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not much larger than that of Australia at the present moment. 
To-day we are living in an entirely new world, the development 
and progress of which is the topic of almost every leading article, 
so we need not descant upon it here. Perhaps the main fact 
which should impress itself upon Englishmen in considering the 
actual international outlook is not merely the extraordinary 
growth of Germany—who has achieved greatness by trampling 
on her neighbours—but the fact that this formidable community 
is becoming increasingly dependent on a foreign food supply, as 
well as on foreign supplies of raw and partially manufactured 
articles, This necessarily involves the development of Germany 
as a Sea Power, and it is a matter for every European State to 
ponder over. She is already stronger at sea than either France 
or Russia. It therefore affects them as well as England, though up 
to a certain point they may welcome it, because it is the cause of 
German hostility to England. No one has brought this hostility 
so graphically before the British nation as the present Chancellor 
of the German Empire, Count von Bilow. He loses few 
opportunities in his highly flavoured discourses in the Reich- 
stag of displaying his contempt for Great Britain, though both 
before and after more than one of these public demonstrations, 
private assurances have been conveyed to the British Govern- 
ment that the speaker need not be taken seriously as he was 
merely “conciliating” German Anglophobes — usually of the 
Agrarian class to which he belongs. One of these utterances, 
however, stands by itself, and as it is quite incapable of being 
explained away, Count von Bilow has not attempted any 
explanation. In reply to an interpellation, he informed the 
Reichstag that the telegram sent by Kaiser Wilhelm to 
President Kruger in 1896 was not, as had been represented in 
this country, the offspring of an unpremeditated impulse of 
resentment against the Jameson Raid, but it was a deliberate 
effort to ascertain how far Germany could reckon on the support 
of France and Russia in forming an anti-British combination. 
The Chancellor owned that the effort had failed, presumably 
because our supposed enemies were unwilling to play into the 
hands of Germany; he explained that, in consequence, German 
foreign policy had necessarily to take another tack, since “ isola- 
tion” had been demonstrated. We doubt whether history records 
in the relations between great Powers a more impudent avowal 
of amore unfriendly act. It is galling to Englishmen to reflect 
that Germany was rewarded for failing to raise Europe against us 
by an Anglo-German agreement securing to her the reversion 
to spacious territories to which she has no sort of claim, though 
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they may have been in the Kaiser’s capacious mind when he 
despatched his telegram. 

The official advocates of the Naval Bills which have been intro- 
duced into the “ Reichstag ” during the last three years have made 
no concealment as to the objective of the modern German navy, 
and that portion of the German press which takes its cue from 
the Government has told us in language impossible to misunder- 
stand that Germany aspires to deprive us of our position on the 
ocean. “Unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser”; such is the 
swelling phrase of the Kaiser; but, like all his rhetoric, there is 
serious purpose behind it. Atthe present time it is estimated that 
a substantial proportion of the food of the entire population of 
Germany is sea-borne. She is becoming transformed from an 
agricultural into an industrial community, and if the process con- 
tinues for another quarter of a century, while remaining secured 
against actual starvation by her land frontiers, she will become 
no less dependent on the ocean highways for her prosperity 
than we are. Great Britain is therefore confronted with the 
development of a new sea power founded on the same 
economic basis as herself, and impelled by a desire to 
be supreme. But l’ocean ne comporte qu'un seul maitre. We 
have secured in the past the sovereignty of the seas, and our 
sceptre cannot be wrested from us without a desperate and 
bloody struggle. Germany will not be so insane as to attempt 
this task single-handed, at any rate for many years to come ; and it is 
for other Powers to consider in the interval whether it is for their 
advantage to support her in a joint attack on England, in which, 
as is evident from recent revelations, President Faure clearly 
foresaw that the brunt of battle would fall upon others, while the 
lion’s share of any plunder would fall to Germany. It is by no 
means improbable that such a coalition might be worsted. We 
have before now successfully faced the world in arms on the 
ocean ; but on the unlikely hypothesis of our fleet being crushed, 
it may be as well for other nations to make up their minds what 
they might expect to gain if the German eagle replaced the Union 
Jack as the symbol of sea power. 

We approach the delicate question of our relations with 
Russia with considerable diffidence, as the omniscient German 
press has declared at any time during the last twenty years 
that the interests of England and Russia are as irreconcilable as 
their hatred is hereditary. It can hardly be denied that the 
“honest broker” in Berlin has exploited this assumed antagonism 
with much skill and no little profit to himself, but it has yet to be 
pointed out what benefit has accrued to either of the traditional 
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antagonists. There are grounds for asserting that this question 
has lately been asked in responsible quarters in Russia, and that 
to-day the Russian Government is less ready “to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire,” to use a favourite Teutonic metaphor, for 
Count von Bilow than she used to be for his illustrious prede- 
cessor, Prince Bismarck. On the other hand, the failure of the 
Russian Emperor to act on the amiable exhortations of the 
leading German journals by taking advantage of our pre- 
occupations in South Africa has made an unmistakable impres- 
sion on the public opinion of this country. The National Zeitung, 
one of Prince Bismarck’s favoured organs, kindly informed us 
on October 1, 1899; “If England gets into military difficulties in 
South Africa, if the war is protracted, or if it takes an unfavourable 
turn, Russia would not remain idle. The opportunity for Russian 
aggrandisement in Asia would be too tempting.” Of all coun- 
tries in the world the Power which would have most reason to 
rue the substitution of Germany for Great Britain as the mistress 
of the seas would be Russia. When Kaiser Wilhelm came on 
his fruitful visit to England in the autumn of 1899, which pro- 
duced the “ graceful concession” on our part of Samoa, prominent 
Englishmen, who were inquisitive as to the significance of the 
great naval movement then under way in Germany, received 
the comforting assurance that German naval armaments were 
exclusively directed against Russia, being intended for 
co-operation with England in the Far East and for the 
maintenance of German interests in the Near East. In a 
sense, the latter suggestion expresses a substantially accurate 
fact. If once the sea power of England were overthrown, 
Germany would be free to execute her hostile policy 
towards Russia, who is not less in her way than we are. 
There is an idea growing steadily amongst Germans that 
Germany should expand into an empire branching from the 
Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf ; thus would territories be secured 
enjoying an excellent climate, to which the surplus stream of 
German population, which now flows to the United States and to 
the British Empire, might be diverted, without being lost to the 
German flag. Thisis by no means a new idea; it is the revival of 
an old idea, and it means of course the supremacy of Germany in 
the Near East and the supersession of the Slav by the Teuton. Such 
is the objective of those ambitious dreamers known as the Pan- 
Germanic League, a body most tenderly regarded by the German 
Government, and it embodies a policy as antagonistic to Russia 
as the German naval programme is hostile to England. 

Whatever the effect of recent developments may have been 
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upon Russia, the attitude of the German nation and the suspicious 
policy of the German Government has led a continually increasing 
number of Englishmen to inquire whether it would not be worth 
while for England and Russia to discuss their differences with the 
object of arriving at a working understanding, and, if possible, a 
comprehensive settlement? Very distinguished Russians have 
frequently expressed an earnest desire that their country should 
seek an entente with England. The late Emperor Alexander openly 
avowed his desire for such a settlement. The present Emperor 
is credited with the same disposition as his father, and has more 
than once, though in an unostentatious manner, manifested his 
beneficent intentions towards this country. Had Sir Robert 
Morier lived, it is almost certain that an understanding would 
have been arrived at, but after his death the Emperor Alex- 
ander III. became convinced that it was hopeless to try and do 
business with this country, owing to the influence of a certain 
school of English politicians whose unreasoning antagonism to 
Russia almost amounts to a monomania. We hasten to say, 
however, that the fault does not lie exclusively with England. 
A main difficulty which confronts us whenever the subject is 
broached is that the central Government of St. Petersburg appears 
to be unable or unwilling to control the action of its more distant 
agents. We have had several conspicuous examples recently in 
China, e.g., where Russian officers have treated the property of, or 
pledged to, British subjects in a most high-handed and intolerable 
manner, in defiance of repeated assurances given to our Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg. In fact, these cases were so bad that we 
do not care to dwell upon them. Again, a letter which appeared 
in the Times of September 14, signed “K.,” narrated an episode 
in Persia illustrating the difficulty of overcoming the obsession of 
certain Russian officials, who appear to think that their whole 
duty consists in playing into the hands of the Germans by making 
decent diplomatic relations between England and Russia impos- 
sible. It appears that while Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was 
British Minister at Teheran, he endeavoured to come to an 
arrangement with Russiaon certain Persian questions. He drew 
up a memorandum, which he showed confidentially to his Russian 
colleague, indicating how the vast material interests of Persia 
might be developed to the advantage of all three Powers if they 
worked together. The only use which the Russian Minister 
made of this memorandum was to ruin the British Minister’s 
influence in Persia by giving a false account of the whole 
transaction to the Shah, with the object of convincing his 
Majesty that Great Britain desired the partition of Persia! At 
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the same time, we in England must remember, when we complain 
of such conduct on the part of Russian agents, that, bad as it is, 
it is not more perfidious than actions which our Government 
appears willing to tolerate when Germany is the culprit. We 
doubt whether in the whole range of diplomatic intercourse it 
would be possible to point to the behaviour of one great Power 
to another more audaciously cynical in its disloyalty than the 
conduct of Germany to England over what Count von Bilow 
has been pleased to christen the “ Yangtse Agreement ”—except 
perhaps the treason of Prussia to her allies on the occasion of the 
Peace of Basel. 

The chief political obstacle to an Anglo-Russian understanding 
is, no doubt, due to the desire of Russia to come down to the 
Persian Gulf. If we are able to recognise and tolerate her 
ambition in that quarter our antagonism would come to an end, 
at least for a generation. This admittedly is a subject of great 
difficulty, and one not to be settled off-hand; but that is no 
reason, as the Times has lately pointed out, why statesmen should 
not be prepared to face it. It is clearly our interest, as it is our 
intention, to preserve intact the status quo in the Gulf unless we 
can come to an arrangement with Russia by which we get a quid 
pro quo. That status has been lately threatened by the Sultan of 
Turkey at Koweit, the port at the head of the Gulf which the 
Germans are believed to have marked as their future naval base, 
and which is to be the southern terminus of the great trunk line 
which will cross Asia Minor from Constantinople. The Sultan of 
Turkey lately made use of certain local disturbances between 
Mubarak, the Sheikh of Koweit, and the Emir of Najd in order to 
assert his sovereignty over the independent sheikhs of the coast, 
and he counted on vindicating his pretensions over the ruler of 
Koweit, after that personage had been defeated by his enemies. 
Accordingly, the Sultan sent a corvette full of troops to Koweit. 
Mubarak immediately applied for British protection, and when 
the Turks appeared they found one of our gunboats in the port, 
and the British officer informed the Turkish commander of the 
expedition that his troops would not be allowed to land. There 
the matter stands for the present, but the whole incident is 
illustrative of the handiwork of Germany, who was undoubtedly 
egging on the Sultan. The attempt was mainly directed against 
the British policy of upholding the present situation in the Persian 
Gulf, but, if successful, it might have a very considerable bearing on 
the future interests of Russia. Is it not idle to argue that Germany 
has “claims” to a port on the Persian Gulf, while we are to regard 
the appearance of Russia in that part of the world as a casus belli ? 
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Some acknowledged authorities have held that the manifest anxiety 
of Russia to penetrate into Southern Persia and to secure a sea- 
port is a subject to be carefully considered by England. In this 
connection a thoughtful paper by Sir Richard Temple, in the 
July number of the Royal United Service Fournal, deserves the 
attention of the statesmen of both countries ; and it may also be 
remarked that the policy of endeavouring to close our contro- 
versy with Russia by an accord on the Persian Gulf was 
advocated at the close of his career by no less a person than 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. But it cannot be too often repeated that 
the condition precedent of such an agreement is the active good- 
will of the powers that be in St. Petersburg. It is for them to 
reflect as to whether the co-operation of England might not be 
of enormous use in promoting Russian trade in the Far East. 
At present Russia has already a road from the Caspian to the 
Persian capital, which is a source of great profit to her ; but she 
can only transport goods to and from the Persian Gulf on the 
backs of camels or of mules; and the cost of carriage between 
the Caspian and the sea-coast, even at the most favourable time 
of the year, is not less than twenty pounds a ton. 

In another part of the world it is for the Russians to consider 
whether the goodwill of England might not be worth cultivating. 
The question of Manchuria naturally rankles in the mind of the 
Japanese, who can clearly see that if a Japanese pied a terre con- 
stituted a menace to the integrity of the Chinese Empire, which 
was the pretext on which she was ordered out of Port Arthur, 
then the establishment of Russia in Manchuria may become a 
very formidable menace to Japan. That conviction is coming 
home with increasing force the closer Japan views the situation ; 
that Russia is aware of it is shown by her studied conciliation to 
the first-class naval and military Power lying off her most 
exposed flank, She feels constrained to go out of her way to 
appease the Japanese Government, to which she ostentatiously 
communicates the movements of her troops in Manchuria ; but 
these courtesies do not conciliate ; the burning indignation which 
the Russian appropriation of Manchuria raises in the breast of 
Japan may be concealed for a while, but she is merely biding 
her time and awaiting an opportunity for displaying her real 
sentiments. The keystone to British policy in the Far East is 
a friendly understanding and co-operation with Japan; but, 
that being recognised, there is nothing to prevent this country 
from supporting a settlement of the Manchurian and Corean 
questions on lines which would be regarded as fairly satisfactory 
both in St. Petersburg and in Tokio. If the Corean question 
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were regularised, Japan would have considerably less reason 
than at present to apprehend Russian schemes, and Russia, on 
her part, might devote herself to developing her far eastern 
dominions without risk of interruption from Japan. 

Russian statesmen have to make up their minds whether, in the 
present condition of Russian industries, Russian agriculture, and 
Russian finance, a friendly understanding with England, which 
would relieve her anxieties in the Far East, and which might 
result in her being able to continue her Trans-Caucasian and 
Siberian railways to the shores of the Persian Gulf, and which, 
last but not least, might enable her to carry out her historic 
mission in the Balkans, is not worth a high price. 

Whether our readers agree with the view propounded in this 
paper or not we do not think that those who adopt a purely 
negative attitude by denying the existence of any basis for an 
entente between the Russian and British Empires are entitled to 
be heard. If others have a positive policy opposed to that which 
we are setting forth, by all means let them produce it, and induce 
or compel the British Government to adopt it and execute it. 
But in the interval we venture to sketch in outline some sugges- 
tions for a comprehensive settlement between the two Powers with 
the object of demonstrating to the sceptics that at any rate the 
raw material for an Anglo-Russian agreement abounds—whatever 
may be the case as regards the goodwill and statesmanship 
requisite to evolve the finished article. We would invite the 
reader to note that these suggestions are calculated to com- 
promise neither the relations between Russia and France nor 
those between Great Britain and Japan. 

PROPOSED ANGLO-RUSSIAN UNDERSTANDING. 
THE understanding would naturally fall under three different 
heads : 
I. THE NEAR EAST. 

With regard to the Near East the basis would be that whilst 
Russia abstained from any attempt to interfere with the status quo 
in Egypt, we should frankly recognise that the fulfilment of what 
Russia regards as her historic mission in the Balkan peninsula 
conflicts with no vital British interests, and that in Asiatic Turkey 
we should abstain from favouring the development of German 
schemes of expansion, 


II, PERSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 
With regard to Persia and Central Asia, we might offer Russia 
our co-operation in the development of railway communication 
between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf, and in securing for 
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her a commercial outlet on the Gulf in return for an undertaking 
on the part of Russia to respect the political status quo along the 
shores of the Gulf. 

II]. THE FaR EAstT. 

With regard to the Far East the question is necessarily more 
complicated, as Japan would have to be taken into the counsels of 
the two Empires and a basis of agreement arrived at which would 
satisfy her as well as Russia and Great Britain. 

As far as Japan is concerned, such a basis might be found in 
the recognition by Russia and England of the Japanese claim to 
an exclusive sphere of influence in Corea. 

Japan would presumably, in return for this concession, have no 
objection to a formal agreement under which Great Britain would 
recognise Russia’s claim to regulate her political and commercial 
position in Manchuria and Mongolia by direct negotiation with 
China, and Russia would in like manner recognise Great Britain’s 
claim to regulate in the same way her political and commercial 
position in the Yangtsze Valley, each Power binding itself to 
give no support in those regions to the enterprise of any other 
Power. With regard to all other questions in China, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Japan would agree to take no steps without 
mutual consultation. 

The fact of Russia being a party to such an agreement would 
give France a guarantee that her interests would be taken into 
due consideration, while our participation would afford a natural 
safeguard to the commercial interests of the United States. 

The effect of such an agreement, accompanied by the customary 
demonstrations in such cases, public declarations by the Sovereigns 
and their official representatives, and an exchange of visits by 
their respective fleets, would at once remove the danger of a 
sudden explosion, which must continue to hang over the whole 
world so long as the Far East remains the powder-magazine of 
international rivalries and conflicting interests which it is at present. 

The natural consequence of this understanding would be that 
in the event of war between Germany and Russia, Great Britain 
would remain neutral, and in the event of war between Great 
Britain and Germany, Russia would remain neutral. Russia 
would no longer give cause for suspicion that she was instigating 
France to make war against us, as Count Muravieff did during 
the Fashoda crisis, and Great Britain would cease to be suspected 
in St. Petersburg of encouraging Japanese hostility to Russia. 

Japan, on her side, would be relieved of the menace of a possible 
revival against her of the Triple Alliance of 1895, 
We need not enlarge upon other points in the European 
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relations of Great Britain. Lord Salisbury’s Government deserves 
credit for having strengthened the bonds between this nation and 
her oldest ally, Portugal, a country we should stand by on all 
occasions. On the other hand, have not his Majesty’s Ministers 
shown some remissness in their dealings with Italy? At any 
rate, there is high authority for saying that this is the feeling in 
the Quirinal. Any obstacle to Anglo-Italian friendship, whatever 
it may be, should be speedily removed. Italy is a country 
specially dear to the English people ; it is the land that Byron 
loved and to which Palmerston was devoted. Nothing in the 
latter’s brilliant career does him more credit than his persistent, 
wise, and courageous efforts to liberate Italy from thraldom. 
Apart from all sentiment, Italy is one of the natural allies of Eng- 
land, arid we have not so many that we can afford to trifle with 
her. Italian statesmen have one and all proclaimed their desire 
to maintain the status quo in the Mediterranean, and any attempt 
to impair the supremacy of England in that sea must be looked 
askance at in Italy, for if we were overthrown, France—the friend 
of the Vatican—would take our place. And just as Russia has 
nothing to gain but everything to lose from the substitution of 
German for British supremacy, so Italy would have bitter cause 
o rue the disappearance of the White Ensign from the Medi- 
terranean. On her side, Italy has a right to expect the material 
as well as the moral support of England under certain circum- 
stances easier to conceive than to discuss. For instance, should 
the nightmare which haunts European statesmanship materialise, 
and the Austrian Empire be plunged into the melting-pot, Eng- 
land should exert herself to secure for Italy that portion of the 
disjecta membra which is Italian in sympathy and feeling. Under 
no circumstances should we tolerate that the German flag should 
float over the Italian city of Trieste. 

If we are to revert, as some of us desire, to the policy of 
Canning and Palmerston, and energetically support the cause of 
civil and religious liberty and popular rights in Europe, the time . 
may not be remote when we should lift up our voices on behalf 
of the Czechs of Bohemia. In so doing we shall be promoting 
the real interests of the Austrian Empire. The question has 
been so persistently misrepresented that Englishmen are only 
beginning to realise that the Slavs of Austria are not the dis- 
integrating force within that country. But it is the German 
element enrolled under the banner of the Pan-Germanic League 
which threatens the existence of an empire which a great Czech 
writer has told us would have to be created if it did not exist. 

To sum up, then, the general conclusions of this paper : we 
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should do everything in our power to promote the interests of 
Italy and the expansion of Italian power, while we need not con- 
ceal our sympathies for the Bohemian Slavs and the ideas they 
represent, and we should adhere firmly to our old policy of alliance 
with Portugal. We are the only great European Power which 
covets no European territory, and it ought not to be beyond the 
resources of our statesmanship to profit by this unique feature in 
our position. In the Far East the keystone of our policy will be 
the maintenance of our entente with Japan. It is our earnest 
desire to meet, if possible, the wishes of Russia, particularly on 
the Persian Gulf ; but this policy is only practicable if Russia 
realises that our co-operation is at least as valuable to her as hers 
isto us. We may, perhaps, be allowed to interject in passing 
that the different methods and systems of government and poli- 
tical institutions in the two empires need not interfere with their 
cordial relations, as some Russians seem inclined to apprehend. 
His Excellency Constantin Pobiedonostseff, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, has recently published an article in the North 
American Review expressing his unmitigated contempt for the 
parliamentary machinery of France, Austria, Germany, and Italy. 
We cannot but suspect that he is equally hostile to the spread of 
English theories of government, and fears they might conceiv- 
ably creep into Russia in the wake of an Anglo-Russian entente. 
His Excellency should be reassured on that point. Englishmen 
are beginning to realise that their institutions, however suitable 
to this country, are quite unsuitable even to nations whose 
historical development is much more similar to that of England 
than is the history of Russia. The Empire of the Tsars, on its 
side, possesses interesting and characteristic institutions which it 
would be disastrous to impair, but which could not be transferred 
to other soils. 

In seeking to close our prolonged contest with Russia, we are 
desirous of doing something which would be for the advantage of 
civilisation, and, should it be effected, it would not be less 
welcome because it brought us back into friendly relations with 
France—a country whose history is closely interwoven with our 
own, and with which we share so many political sentiments. The 
French are perhaps the only nation which will make sacrifices 
and run risks for the sake of those who enjoy their friendship. 
They are capable of sentimental attachment as well as sentimental 
hatred. 

To those foreign statesmen who say, or are supposed to say, 
that “It is impossible to do business with England, seeing that 
one Government is apt to reverse the foreign policy of its prede- 
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cessor,” we would reply that of late years there have been various 
influences at work to steady public opinion in this country on 
questions of foreign politics, and that the break on a change of 
Government is practically imperceptible. The credit of this 
continuity is principally due to Lord Rosebery and his adherents 
in Parliament and the Press. No one familiar with the personnel 
of our politics can seriously suggest that if Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Lansdowne were to pursue the policy set forth in this 
paper their successors would fail to keep the engagements they 
might inherit. 

But earnestly as we advocate a particular policy there 
should be no misunderstanding as to our motives. We are 
not touting for alliances. We are prepared to entertain friendly 
overtures, and to enter alliances on suitable terms and for practical 
purposes ; and for the realisation of ideals beneficial to the world 
at large we think Great Britain should be prepared to make con- 
siderable though reasonable sacrifices. But the people of this 
country will no longer tolerate a policy of “graceful concessions,” 
and will not permit any Ministry or any personage however 
exalted to adopt towards any Power the attitude which has been 
too long followed as regards Germany. If Russia wishes to come 
to us, we shall meet her cordially and at least half way. If, on the 
other hand, Russia and France, one or both of them, elect to 
combine with Germany in an attempt to wrest from us the 
sceptre of the seas and to replace our sovereignty by that of 
Germany, England will know how to meet them. The Navy Bill 
in Germany was carried through with the avowed object of 
creating a navy which “would be able to keep the North Sea 
clear.” We have no intention of clearing out of the North Sea 
or out of any other sea. We seek no quarrel with any Power ; 
but if Germany thinks it her interest to force one upon us, we 
shall not shrink from the ordeal, even should she appear in the 
lists with France and Russia as her allies. Germans would, 
however, do well to realise that if England is driven to it, England 
will strike home. Close to the foundations of the German 
Empire, which has hardly emerged from its artificial stage, there 
exists a powder magazine such as is to be found in no other 
country, viz., Social Democracy. In the case of a conflict with 
Great Britain, misery would be caused to large classes of the 
German population, produced by the total collapse of subsidised 
industries ; far-reaching commercial depression, financial col- 
lapse, and a defective food-supply might easily make that 
magazine explode, | 
A, B, C, ETC, 


THE DUE REPRESENTATION OF 
ENGLAND 


THE primary duty of a Unionist Government remains in 1901, 
as it was in 1886, to maintain and strengthen the Union. Are 
the Ministry prepared to perform this duty at the certainty of an 
arduous Parliamentary conflict ? 

This is a question which must of necessity soon receive an 
answer. The test of adherence to Unionist principles is neither 
more nor less than the readiness of the Government to carry 
through a scheme for a redistribution of seats in Parliament 
which shall give to England her full and legitimate share of 
Parliamentary authority. The test is one which Ministers ought 
not to shirk: what will be their conduct no one dare predict. 
My aim is to show that from a Unionist point of view—and it 
is to Unionists alone that my appeal is addressed—the arguments 
in support of a needful reform are primd facie conclusive; and 
that the objections to it are either unreal or outweighed by 
stronger considerations. 

Consider for a moment the bearing of a very few plain facts. 
As things now stand, the 31,000,000 inhabitants of England— 
for the sake of simplicity I use round numbers—are represented 
in Parliament by 465 members; the 4,500,000 inhabitants of 
Ireland are represented by 103 members; whereas, if you take 
numbers as the basis of representation, England, using that word 
in its limited sense, ought to have 500 and Ireland ought to have 
73 representatives. Look, again, at the present ratio of represen- 
tation to population. You will find that the case stands thus: 


England . - One M.P.to . - 66,968 
Scotland . . ” ” . . 63,885 
Wales . ’ ” ” ’ , 57,353 
Ireland e . ” ” ’ ‘ 44,124 


whilst if you look at the United Kingdom as a whole the popula- 
tion per member is a little more than 62,000. Put the matter in 
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a somewhat different shape. Scotland shows at the present 
moment a population as large as that of Ireland, yet Scotland 
has 30 fewer Parliamentary representatives. 

All these modes of comparing the representation of Ireland 
with that of England exhibit one fact, and one fact only, namely, 
that according to all democratic theories of representation the 
inhabitants of Ireland are over-represented, or, what is the same 
thing, the inhabitants of England are grossly under-represented. 
For my present point, however, it is immaterial to discuss objec- 
tions, some of them very weighty, which lie against the whole 
system of democratic government, for whatever be the proper 
standard by which to determine the apportionment of Parlia- 
mentary representation, be it, for example, numbers or wealth, 
or a combination of both, the boldest paradoxmonger will find 
it hard to frame a serious plea in favour of the over-representation 
of the least prosperous, the least influential, and the least loyal 
portion of the United Kingdom. Is there any fair-minded man 
who believes that if in 1800 the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively had been what it is at present, Ireland 
would have received the hundred members assigned to her at 
the date of the Union? On one point at any rate dispute is 
impossible ; our system of representation presents an extra- 
ordinary anomaly and an anomaly which would not be tolerated 
for a moment in any other civilised country, such as France, 
Germany, or Switzerland, which enjoys a Parliamentary form of 
government. The constitution, it may be retorted, is full of 
anomalies. So be it. The idea that one unreasonable arrange- 
ment is justified by pointing to the existence of a hundred other 
equally unreasonable arrangements is characteristic of certain 
modes of thought. It is a notion which has found favour in turn 
with the opponents of every reform, but which has always lost 
its force from the moment that men became earnestly bent on 
the removal of some glaring abuse. Grant, however, to the 
apologist for things as they stand that an anomaly, though 
requiring defence, need not of necessity be an abuse. When this 
concession is made let us pass to the one material question, 
whether there do not exist strong grounds in favour of a Parlia- 
mentary reform which has long been demanded by the most 
zealous and energetic of Unionists? These grounds are easy 
enough to discern. 

First. During the height of the struggle for the maintenance 
of the Union virtual pledges were given, or expectations encou- 
raged, that the injustice done to England should be sooner or 
later removed by a Unionist Government, 
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Persons who took an active part in the electoral conflicts of 
that time can remember well enough that the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland was thrust upon the attention of the electors. 
What may have been the language of each of the Unionist 
leaders I cannot undertake from memory to assert. No doubt 
there may have been found among them politicians who thought 
that any scheme for the redistribution of the Parliamentary 
seats which increased the authority of England was undesirable 
or impracticable. If such was their opinion they took few 
opportunities of giving it expression. Silence was certainly pru- 
dence. A speech such as that delivered by Lord James of 
Hereford, on April 6, 1900, would, if it had attracted attention 
at any date after 1886 and before 1895, have damped the 
fervour of many Unionists whose labours, humble though their 
work might be, assuredly contributed to form and cement 
the Unionist alliance, and to place the Unionist leaders in 
office. Nothing is further from my intention than to bring a 
charge of the slightest dishonesty against any one of our Unionist 
statesmen. Some of them—and I doubt not, from his recent 
speech,* that Lord James was among the number—may either 
never have shared the faith of their supporters in a policy of 
redistribution, or may have come when in office to doubt the 
practicability of plans which they had not condemned while in 
opposition. Itis hard, however, to suppose that leading Unionists 
did not know of the hopes prevalent among their followers. 
Many of us felt it a disappointment that, at any rate in 1895, a 
Ministry backed by a large majority did not definitely announce 
their intention of carrying through some plan of redistribu- 
tion. Silence, we thought, was even then an error. Still, 
silence was at the moment intelligible, and it was natural to 
trust to the wisdom of our leaders; but continued silence is now 
becoming incomprehensible, At this very moment no one has any 
right to say that Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Duke of 
Devonshire are not prepared to carry out the policy advocated by 
many Unionists during the years of conflict. In the speeches 
recently delivered at Blenheim by Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain, some Unionists have read an assurance that the 
Ministry intend at the right moment to produce a scheme for the 
redistribution of seats; however this may be, a policy advocated 
by many ardent Unionists has never been repudiated by the 
body of Unionist leaders. Silence in such cases goes very near 
Consent ; it will not be creditable to our leaders if reasonable 


* See the Question of Redistribution, speech by Lord James of Hereford at 
the meeting of the Liberal Union Club, April 6, 1900. 
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expectations, acquiesced in if not excited by statesmen whilst in 
opposition, are not fulfilled by them when in power. 

There exists, moreover, a special reason why Unionists 
may insist with vigour on the fulfilment of their just hopes. 
Many of us looked with distrust on the proposal to introduce 
into Ireland a system of local government framed originally 
to meet, not the true wants of Ireland, but the very different 
requirements of England. All the grave objections to a hazardous 
experiment which has not as yet been justified by success 
were obvious; they were met by one argument. Liberal 
Unionists, it was said, had pledged themselves to extend 
local self-government to Ireland. This promise, it was urged, 
must be kept; the good faith of the Unionist party was at 
stake. The argument was cogent and was felt by many 
Unionists, who held that the promise given was rash and ill- 
considered, to be conclusive; but it is an argument that, 
whatever its worth, tells with immense force in favour of termi- 
nating an anomaly which one Unionist after another has 
denounced. If faith must be kept with Nationalists, even at the 
price of weakening the forces which maintain the Union, the just 
expectations of Unionists must also be satisfied. The redemption 
of even a tacit or an implied pledge becomes imperative when it 
tends to strengthen the unity of the United Kingdom. 

Secondly. The time is opportune. 

The census proves that the wrong done to England is on the 
increase. In 1891 the population of England was below 
28,000,000 ; in 1go1 it has reached 31,000,000. The population 
of Ireland, on the other hand, has during the last ten years 
actually decreased. In 1891 it amounted in round numbers to 
4,700,000; in Igor it amounts to 4,500,000. This, however, 
is not the point of chief importance; the essential thing to 
remember is that the required reform must be carried out, 
or at any rate attempted, now, that is, during the existence 
of the present Parliament, or never ; it will soon become an im- 
possibility. In politics, as in law, the lapse of time runs against 
men who do not assert their just rights. If nothing be done now, 
and it should be proposed, say ten years hence, to diminish the 
Irish representation, a just proposition would be met by a plea 
which to the average Englishman would possess irresistible force. 
A Unionist Government, it would be urged, backed by an immense 
majority, declined to diminish the number of Ireland’s representa- 
tives, and thereby acknowledged Ireland’s corstitutional right 
to at least 103 members, and this right therefore has been 
placed practically beyond the reach of legislation, The argument, 
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indeed, is open to reply, but in England precedent tells for much 
more than logic, and in a case of this sort the power of precedent 
becomes overwhelming. Already the misconception is encour- 
aged that the Act of Union guarantees to Ireland the possession 
throughout all time of at least roo members.* This delusion may 
easily become an article of faith ; its growth must at all costs 
be arrested. Hence, in this particular instance, the attempt 
to effect a reform would, even if it failed for the moment, 
be beneficial, since the mere endeavour to secure for England, 
that is, for the majority of the nation, rights justly claimed, 
would at least put the claim on record and render its enforce- 
ment a fixed principle of Unionist policy. 

Thirdly. The policy of redistribution harmonises with the 
democratic spirit of the age. 

This consideration is enough of itself, if our leaders are deter- 
mined to use the forces at their command, to make success 
certain. The inequalities of our representative system may 
some of them be beneficial, but they are all opposed to demo- 
cratic principle, and, what is of more consequence, to democratic 
sentiment. This is emphatically true of the over-representation 
of Ireland and the consequent under-representation of England. 
Partisans, no doubt, give votes which they cannot support by 
reasoning, but even partisans dislike acting in opposition to their 
own principles or prejudices ; difficult indeed will be the posi- 
tion of English Radicals forced to argue against that supremacy 
of the majority of which they have been accustomed to make an 
idol. On the relation, however, between the proposed reform 
and democratic principles it is emphatically a duty to speak with 
honesty and clearness. To the present writer, as to the vast 
majority of thoughtful Englishmen, the shibboleths of the demo- 
cratic creed appear to embody maxims of only relative truth. 
Such dicta as “One man one vote,” or “One vote one value,” 
have their use, but they assuredly do not represent truths which 
hold good at all times and under all circumstances. It is 
quite possible, and, indeed, is certainly the case, that a State 
may be well governed which is not a democracy ; the English 
Constitution itself is far less democratic than many existing 
forms of popular government, and a reformer may be ready to 
abolish every demonstrable abuse, and yet be far from convinced 
that England would, as things stand, gain anything by such a 
further advance towards absolute democracy as would be involved, 
é.g.,in the introduction of universal suffrage or in the abolition of 
the House of Lords. But, though this is undoubtedly true, every 
* See letter of “J. M.,” Times, September 23, 1901, p. 9. 
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thoughtful person must admit that the working of the English 
Constitution now depends upon the general, though indefinite, 
acquiescence in certain democratic assumptions, and that in 
countries where the principles of democracy prevail there 
is often great gain, even from a Conservative point of view, 
in carrying them out fairly. Honest democracy has at 
least two merits. It transfers political power from the 
declining and weak portions of the community to large 
centres of population which are full of life and energy. 
Honest democracy tends, again, just because it favours the 
power of the majority, to check that specially noxious kind of 
tyranny which, under the forms of Parliamentary government, is 
exercised by a reckless and unscrupulous or, it may be, a sedi- 
tious minority. Thus, in the particular matter with which we 
are now concerned, it is.expedient, on grounds of common sense 
and quite independently of any abstract admiration for demo- 
cratic institutions, to give fair effect to the principle that repre- 
sentation should be in the main based upon numbers. This, 
after all, is becoming the more or less accepted rule of English 
constitutionalism. The correction of a monstrous electoral 
inequality restores to the “ predominant partner ” in the political 
firm his due share of influence. It is futile to argue that Unionists 
who may not be ardent believers in democracy are bound, 
because they note the evils, to reject the advantages of popular 
government ; a man who is no democrat has a right to see that 
democratic principles shall not be falsified to serve the purposes 
of a party, or afaction, just at the point where adherence to these 
principles happens to strengthen the unity of the nation and to 
promote the proper working of the Constitution. 

Fourthly. The anomaly which Unionists denounce produces 
a whole crop of practical evils. 

The Parliamentary weakness of England has been already the 
source of calamity. Every Unionist, and a good number of men 
who do not call themselves Unionists, must now be convinced by 
the logic of events that Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to the Parnellites 
in 1886 was a political blunder ; it did not bring about Home 
Rule, but it broke the Liberal party to pieces and introduced into 
English public life an element of conflict and confusion from 
which the country still suffers; and no man, whatever his 
politics, is concerned to dispute that the Parliamentary authority 
of the Irish members—an authority arising in great part from the 
over-representation of Ireland—influenced Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
duct. Nor does the surrender of 1886 stand alone. The intrigues 
of 1884 and 1885 may have passed away from popular recollec- 
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tion, but they can never be forgotten by any student versed 
in the recent annals of England. They threatened the com- 
plete demoralisation of English party warfare. The progress of 
an insidious disease was checked simply because the nation was 
roused by the danger of a great crisis, and a combination between 
men of different parties formed a body strong enough to dispense 
with the aid and defy the power of the Irish vote. The lessons 
of 1885 and 1886 are not more impressive than the lesson of 
1893. The Irish Government Act, 1893, did not present to 
England the advantages, dubious though they were, offered by 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886. At the very moment when the 
measure was under discussion there were, it may fairly be sus- 
pected, English Gladstonians who voted for a Bill which they 
condemned, in confident reliance on its rejection by the House of 
Lords. However this may be, it is now an ascertained historical 
fact that the Bill which was to give Ireland an independent Par- 
liament, and at the same time leave to Ireland eighty representa- 
tives in the Parliament at Westminster was condemned by the 
electors of the United Kingdom. Yet the Bill passed through 
the House of Commons, though the majority by which it 
was carried on a strict party vote did not exceed thirty- 
four. This extraordinary misrepresentation of national opinion 
was in strictness owing to the under-representation of England. 
Give to England her rightful authority, and the approval by 
the House of Commons of a Home Rule Bill condemned 
by the nation becomes an impossibility. But the practical 
evil caused by an anomaly which is utterly undefensible in 
principle cannot be measured by the mere possibility of its 
favouring some future attempt to repeal the Act of Union. 
The misrepresentation of the country works incalculable harm 
during every session of Parliament; it increases the power of a 
minority who, on their own showing, are not loyal citizens of the 
United Kingdom.* Grant for the sake of argument, that the Irish 
Separatists are, from their own point of view, justified in attempt- 
ing to carry out under Parliamentary forms, and by means of 
Parliamentary obstruction, a policy of moral rebellion, since 
they cannot under existing circumstances carry through a revo- 
lution by force of arms. It still remains true that it is sheer 
folly for Englishmen, bent as they are on maintaining the 
Union, to increase unduly the Parliamentary power of agitators 
who, if from their own point of view they are patriots, are 


* See speech of Mr. Redmond at Waterford, Times, September 24, 1901, 
letter from Mr. W. O’Brien and speech of Mr. Redmond Times October 2, 
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in spirit rebels. Parliamentary intrigues, Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion, Parliamentary weakness, the possible return to office of a 
Government pledged to some form of Home Rule, or, what is 
still more likely, of a Government determined to place power in 
the hands of Home Rulers, and, by a series of gradual concessions 
to Separatists, to produce at last a state of things under which 
Englishmen themselves may come to doubt whether the Union 
is worth preservation ; the insecurity against oppression of every 
loyal subject of the British Crown dwelling in Ireland; every 
peril, in short, or evil, or calamity which it is the special duty of 
Unionists to avert, is caused, or may at any moment be caused or 
intensified, by the actual concession to a minority of a Parlia- 
mentary power to which it cannot on principle lay any valid 
claim. 

The reasons, indeed, for demanding a Reform Act, which will 
restore due Parliamentary authority to England, are emphatically 
practical; they resemble the reasons which in 1832 led our 
fathers to disfranchise rotten boroughs and give representatives 
to large cities. Changing circumstances, going back to a distant 
date,* have converted a constitutional anomaly into a pressing 
evil. In 1800, if we take into account the state of the British 
Constitution, 100 members fairly represented the claims of 
Ireland. During the lapse of a century the whole condition of 
things has changed. An aristocratic has become a democratic 
polity. The population of Ireland has’ sunk, the population of 
Great Britain has increased; the inhabitants of Ireland, who in 
1801 constituted about a third, now constitute about an eighth 
of the population of the United Kingdom. Each portion of the 
United Kingdom has been practically drawn nearer to the other. 
Dublin, if we measure distance by time, is in 1901 nearer to 
London than was Edinburgh in 1801. A century ago Irishmen 
formed no appreciable part of the British electorate. To-day 
there is scarcely a large constituency throughout Great Britain 
where the Irish vote does not exert a great and a legitimate in- 
fluence. Meanwhile the Nationalists have created in the field of 
politics a bitter opposition between England and Ireland, which 
providentially has in the affairs of private life not disturbed the 
mutual good-will of Englishmen and of Irishmen. Have not 
Englishmen a right to demand that the revolutions of a century 
should be acknowledged, and that the full rights of England, 


* Even the authority of Lord James of Hereford (see speech, p. 4) will not 
persuade me that the over-representation of Ireland was “created” by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. A legislator does not create an anomaly 
which he perpetuates or leaves uncorrected. 
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which mean nothing but the legitimate authority of the nation 
in the national Parliament, should receive recognition ? The case 
in favour of redistribution is only too strong; the reasoner who 
presses it is engaged in forcing an open door; his arguments 
are so obviously sound that they are mistaken for platitudes. The 
only matter worth consideration is, what may be the nature and 
the weight of the reasons in favour of doing nothing ? 


The arguments by which the policy of redistribution is opposed 
are drawn, first, from theAct of Union; secondly, from an imagined 
Parliamentary compact of 1884-85; thirdly, from the reality or 
the appearance of injustice to the people of Ireland; and, lastly, 
from the alleged impracticability of any scheme of redistribution. 
Let each of these points be considered in its turn. 

First. The Act of Union, it is asserted, guarantees to Ireland 
under all circumstances and for all time a minimum of 100 
representatives, and any reduction of that number made without 
the assent of the members for Ireland is unconstitutional and a 
violation of public faith. 

This allegation is not often made in express and definite terms, 
but since, if well founded, it is as things now stand conclusive, it 
deserves careful examination. The argument with which we are 
dealing must rest either on the terms of the Act of Union, on the 
subsequent conduct of the Imperial Parliament, or on language 
used by leading statesmen. 

As to the terms of the Act of Union. The material parts of 
the Act of Union, 39 & 40 Geo. III. c. 67, run as follows : 

oo 

ARTICLE FourtH. 

That it be the Fourth Article of Union, that four Lords Spiritual of Ireland, 
by rotation of sessions, and twenty-eight Lords Temporal of Ireland, elected 
for life by the Peers of Ireland, shall be the number to sit and vote on the 
part of Ireland in the House of Lords of the Parliament of the United King- 
dom; and one hundred Commoners (two for each county of Ireland, two for 
the city of Dublin, two for the city of Cork, one for the University of Trinity 
College, and one for each of the thirty-one most considerable cities, towns, 
and boroughs) be the number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the 
House of Commons of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

* * * * * 
ARTICLE FIFTH. 

That it be the Fifth Article of Union, that the Churches of England and 
Ireland, as now by law established, be united into one Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be called the United Church of England and Ireland; and that the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the said United Church shall 
be, and shall remain in full force for ever, as the same are now by law established 
for the Church of England; and that the continuance and preservation of the 
said United Church, as the Established Church of England and Ireland, shall 
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be deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental part of the Union ; 
and that in like manner the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of 
the Church of Scotland shall remain and be preserved as the same are now 
established by law, and by the Acts for the Union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland. 

* * * * * 

In order, therefore, to give full effect and validity to the same [#¢., all the 
eight articles of the Treaty of Union], be it enacted. . . that the said fore- 
going recited articles, each and every one of them, according to the true import 
and tenor thereof, be ratified, confirmed, and approved, and be, and they are 
hereby declared to be Articles of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the same shall be in force and have effect for ever, from the first day of 
January which shall be in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and one; provided that before that period an Act shall have been passed by 
the Parliament of Ireland for carrying into effect, in the like manner, the said 
foregoing recited articles.* 

To any constitutionalist it becomes manifest at once that these 
enactments do not in themselves support the contention that the 
number of Irish members cannot be constitutionally changed by 
Parliament. 

The Fifth Article, whatever its meaning, proves that no special 
constitutional sanctity can be attached to the Fourth. If it be 
necessary to provide that the Fifth Article, which guarantees the 
position of the Established Church of England and Ireland, be 
“an essential and fundamenfal part of the Union,” it follows as 
an inevitable consequence that the Fourth Article is not intended 
to be such an essential and fundamental part of the Union. 

Whoever then argues in favour of the immutability of the 
Fourth Article must go the length of asserting that the Act of 
Union inso faras it embodies the Treaty of Union, is constitutionally 
unchangeable, at any rate, in the ordinary way of legislation. In 
other words he must maintain that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom is not a supreme or sovereign legislature. This conten- 
tion may well appear to a lawyer to be so patently opposed to all 
constitutional doctrine as hardly to need refutation, but the lan- 
guage at present used in newspapers and elsewhere suggests the 
expediency of summing up the considerations which make it im- 
possible to assume that the Act of Union places any limit to the 
constitutional authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
The Parliament of Great Britain (itself the creation of the Act 
‘of Union with Scotland) and the Parliament of Ireland were each 
in 1800 absolutely sovereign legislatures. The circumstances of 
the day had made Parliamentary sovereignty common knowledge. 
In 1765 Blackstone had proclaimed the sovereignty of Parliament 
in language which still remains the classical and best expression 


* Such Act was passed by the Irish Parliament in 1800, 
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of the dogma which forms the foundation of English Constitu- 
tionalism.* The absolute sovereignty of the Parliament of Ire- 
land was in 1800 no less well established, and even more notorious. 
The effect of the Constitution, known by the name of Grattan, and 
created by the legislative revolution of 1782, was to assert, and to 
establish or re-establish, the independence and sovereignty of the 
Parliament which met at Dublin.t The two bodies then, whose 
legislation created the united Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland, were themselves sovereign bodies. There is not the 
least ground to assume that they intended the legislature which 
they were about to create—namely, the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom—to possess authority more restricted than the Parlia- 
ments about to be merged in it. Everything, indeed, contradicts 
such an assumption. The statesmen who carried the Act of 
Union between England and Ireland had notoriously before their 
minds the Act of Union between England and Scotland, and the 
admitted intention and effect of that Act was to create the British 
Parliament, whereof the legislative ‘‘omnipotence” had excited 
the admiration and given warmth to the rhetoric of Blackstone. 
Whoever reads the debates of the British Parliament during 1800 
must be struck with the intense desire displayed by Pitt, and 
shared from one point of view even by his opponents, to intro- 
duce no essential change into the character of the British Con- 
stitution. We may be quite certain that the objection, could it 
have been supported, that union with Ireland would establish an 
immutable law and thus rob Parliament of its legislative omni- 
potence, would have been fatal to the acceptance of Pitt’s pro- 
posals. Add to all this that the Act, the whole object whereof 
was to unite the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into 
one kingdom, does not provide any means whatever whereby on 
any subject the members on the one side for Great Britain and 
on the other side for Ireland should give a separate vote. When 
Dr. Laurence moved } that “the contributions to be paid by 
each nation [should] be imposed by its own representatives” 
Pitt at once rejected so “dreadful” a proposal; it undermined 
the very basis of his policy; and if there is one subject as to 
which we may be more certain than another that the Act of Union 
was not intended to be immutable, it is the apportionment of 
representatives to the different parts of the United Kingdom. The 


* See Commentaries, pp. 160, 161. 
+ The passing by the British and Irish Parliaments of Acts of Union was 


the strongest assertion of sovereign power. See Ball, Irish Legislative Systems, 
edition of 1889, p. 229. 
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number of members for Ireland was fixed, and apparently fairly 
fixed, in accordance with the ideas and circumstances of the day. 
It is incredible that any English, and for that matter any Irish, 
statesman would have knowingly assented to a rule which should 
give to any part of the United Kingdom a number of representa- 
tives which could never be varied. What would have been said of 
English fairness if, supposing the population and wealth of Ire- 
land had increased, England had declared that under no circum- 
stances should Ireland have more than 100 members? What 
would be the language of Scotland if Englishmen now main- 
tained that the Scotland of 1901 had no right to more than the 
forty-five members assigned to her by the Act of 1707? The 
absolute supremacy of the Imperial Parliament lies behind and 
explains every line of the treaty and of the Act of Union with 
Ireland. 

As to the conduct of Parliament. Conduct is the best 
interpreter of constitutional law. A century has elapsed since 
the formation of the United Kingdom. Has the Imperial 
Parliament ever treated the Act of Union or the Treaty of 
Union as lying constitutionally outside its sovereign power ? 
History answers this question with an unhesitating negative. 
The Imperial Parliament has changed the number of Ireland’s 
representatives: they were 100; they were raised to 105; 
they were again reduced to 103. But the Imperial Parliament 
has gone much farther than this. It has dissolved the union 
between the Churches of England and Ireland ; it has disestab- 
lished the Irish Church ; it has overridden or repealed that very 
Fifth Article which was to be deemed and to be taken to be an 
essential and fundamental part of the Act of Union. The Irish 
Church Act, 1869, is fatal to the contention that the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom has no constitutional right to vary the 
Act of Union. To this argument but one possible reply can be 
suggested. Parliament, it is hinted, could constitutionally dis- 
establish the Church of Ireland because the Irish representatives 
assented thereto. But what is there in the words or in the spirit 
of the Act which sanctions any action or assent either by Irish 
members or by British members as a separate body of represen- 
tatives ? If the assent of Ireland’s representatives is requisite for 
the constitutional modification of stipulations alleged to be made 
in favour of Ireland, why is not the separate assent of British 
representatives constitutionally requisite for the modification of 
stipulations made in favour of Great Britain? On this point the 
attitude of men who impugn the supreme authority of the 
Imperial Parliament is at bottom inconsistent. They tacitly 
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assume that while the separate assent of the Irish representatives 
is under certain circumstances a constitutional necessity yet that 
the separate assent of the British representatives is not constitu- 
tionally requisite under any circumstances whatever. It is no 
escape from this inconsistency to urge that the large number of 
British members amply protects the separate rights of Great 
Britain; for it may happen, and indeed has happened, that a 
combination between a majority of Irish and a minority of British 
members may carry through the House of Commons changes in 
the terms of Union which diminish the authority and are con- 
demned by the voice of the British people. But in truth, the 
assailants of Parliamentary supremacy are utterly at sea about 
the Fifth Article. The justification of its repeal cannot be found 
in the assent of the Irish representatives. It was enacted for the 
benefit neither of England nor of Ireland, but was part of a con- 
tract between the British and Irish Parliaments on the one side, 
and the representatives of the Established Church of Ireland on 
the other: its aim was to avert the opposition of the bishops * 
and to protect the Protestant Establishment against possible 
attack by Irish Roman Catholics. How, in the name of common 
sense, can the assent given by the representatives of Irish Roman 
Catholics justify the rescission of a contract meant to avert an 
attack on the Establishment by Irish Roman Catholics? We 
most of us hold, as certainly does the present writer, that the 
repeal of the Fifth Article was politically, morally, and constitu- 
tionally justifiable. But the justification is to be found in the 
unlimited constitutional supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 

As to the language of statesmen. Here the assailants of Parlia- 
mentary sovereignty may fancy themselves on stronger ground. 
J. M., for example (whose sentiments at least one may venture 
to identify with the convictions of Mr. John Morley), cites with 
emphasis, and perhaps means to endorse, words used in 1884 by 
John Bright, who was then urging that the Representation of the 
People Bill should be passed, though it did not diminish the 
number of Irish representatives. 

Nothing on earth [says John Bright] will ever persuade me, except I see it 
done, that this Imperial Parliament, which is representative of the people of 
Great Britain, will lessen the just, the Act-of-Union-settled representation of 
Ireland in this House. . . . For myself, I am determined to stand by the Act 
of Union. Nothing shall persuade me to vote for any smaller number; and 
if by reason of the separation of Ireland from Great Britain, the difficulties of 
intercourse, and the less power they have to influence Parliament and opinion 


in this country, it be thought necessary by the Government to keep the repre- 
sentation as it is, I shall have no difficulty in supporting it. This I must 
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declare most solemnly—that I think the House would commit a grievous 
injury, a grievous affront, a grievous insult, and a grievous wrong if they 
departed from that great Act of Parliament which is called the Act of 
Union.* 

Nor do I doubt that any one who ransacks the pages of 
Hansard will be able to discover expressions used on different 
occasions by different speakers which, more or less, resemble the 
language of John Bright. Such words, however, often express 
no more (and I am not at all certain that Bright’s language 
means much more than this) than the undoubted truth that no 
statesman ought without grave thought and sound reasons to 
vary the provisions of the Act of Union. There exist, moreover, 
several considerations which greatly detract from the weight to 
be attached to words which might imply that Parliament cannot 
constitutionally vary the terms of the Act of Union. Few are 
the laymen, in the first place, who can consistently follow out 
the full consequences of the elementary principle enunciated 
more than a century ago by Paley, that “an Act of Parliament 
in England can never be unconstitutional in the strict and proper 
acceptation of that term.” Many, again, are the persons who 
have been misled by the language of the Fifth Article, and have 
failed to perceive that it merely embodies one of the futile 
attempts of which history is full, made by one sovereign body 
to restrain the action of another equally sovereign body. It 
constantly happens that in the heat of controversy the opponents 
of change term any innovation to which they object uncon- 
stitutional; they confound the belief, which may be sound, 
that a particular change is impolitic or unjust with the belief, 
which under our constitutional system must be unfounded, 
that the change cannot be made without a violation of 
the Constitution. The annals of political warfare abound with 
examples of this tendency. Irish opponents of the Act of 
Union denied that very sovereignty of the Irish Parliament 
which it was their glory to have established. Orangemen wild 
with indignation at the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
will, I suspect, be found to have used words which implied or 
asserted that to disestablish the Church was to repeal the Union. 
Statesmen impressed with the dangers of Disestablishment may 
have hinted that the Act of Union forbade it. John Bright in 
his zeal for democratic reform saw in a proposal which, if 
pressed, might endanger the passing of a democratic Reform 
Bill, something like a violation of the Constitution. Even in 
1893 stringent advocates of Unionism, irritated by the attempt 


* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 286, pp. 647, 648. 
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which was being carried through, as it seemed to them by 
unfair methods, to remodel the terms of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland against the will and to the disadvantage 
of the people of Great Britain, committed the error (which the 
present writer did not himself entirely avoid) of using arguments 
which, if pressed hard, seemed to set a limit to the constitutional 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. In each case the error 
was the same. A confusion was made between the inexpediency 
and the unconstitutionality of a change in the law of the land. 

Too much weight, therefore, must not be attached to the rhetoric 
of politics, but if any heed be due to Parliamentary utterances, 
no language deserves more serious attention than certain words 
spoken by Mr. Gladstone on April 8, 1886, when he introduced 
his first Home Rule Bill. 

I do not know [he says] how many gentlemen who hear me have read the 
valuable work of Professor Dicey on the Law of the Constitution. No work 
that I have ever read brings out in a more distinct and emphatic manner the 
peculiarity of the British Constitution in one point, to which, perhaps, we seldom 
have occasion to refer—namely, the absolute supremacy of Parliament. We 
have a Parliament to the power of which there are no limits whatever, except 
such as human nature in a divinely ordained condition of things imposes. 
We are faced by no co-ordinate Legislatures, and are bound by no statutory 
conditions. There is nothing that controls us, and nothing that compels us, 
except our convictions of law, of right, and of justice. Surely that is a favour- 
able point of departure in considering a question such as this.* 

Nor can Mr. Gladstone’s followers on this point repudiate the 
authority of their leader. The supporters of the Government of 
Ireland Bill, 1893, are morally estopped from questioning the 
absolute sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament. The Bill of 
1893 aimed at much more than abrogating the Act of Union. It 
created a new constitution ; it altered the whole relation between 
Great Britain and Ireland; it established a polity under which 
Great Britain was to bear all the evils and to reap none of the 
benefits of Irish Home Rule; it gave to Ireland a separate 
Parliament and a separate Government of her own whilst it did 
not give to Great Britain a Parliament of her own for any purpose 
whatever. Great Britain, in short, was excluded from any share in 
the Government of Ireland, whilst Ireland was to take an active 
part in the Government of Great Britain. In 1886 Mr. John 
Morley had, with statesmanlike foresight, denounced such an 
arrangement, and proved that it would be injurious at once to 


* Mr. W. E. Gladstone, on Government of Ireland Bill, April 8, 1886. (Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, vol. 304, p. 1048.) The reference 
to the Law of the Constitution has this importance, that the book sets forth 
in the strongest possible terms the absolute sovereignty of Parliament. 
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England and to Ireland.* Yet Mr. John Morley supported the 
Bill of 1893. The Bill was opposed by the majority of British 
representatives. It was forced through the House of Commons 
by a majority of thirty-four, created by the combined action of a 
majority of Irish and a minority of British representatives. The 
ill-starred measure was one which few Liberals would to-day 
care to defend. Such an amount of Parliamentary sanction as it 
obtained was itself due to that over representation of Ireland which 
Unionists deem a danger to the United Kingdom. What was the 
only possible apology for this attempted legislative revolution ? 
It was, and could be, nothing else than the absolute unlimited and 
despotic sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament. 

Secondly. A “ positive contract” t we are told, was in 1884 or 
1885 entered into by the two great parties in the State under 
which the representation of Ireland was left undiminished, whence, 
apparently, we are to infer that reformers who wish to correct 
a palpable and injurious anomaly are tampering with an august 
Parliamentary compact. 

On this argument few words need be spent. Fallacies when 
based on an instrument so venerable as the Treaty of Union 
deserve respectful refutation. But to inferences drawn from the 
compromises of Parliamentary politics no one is bound to provide 
an elaborate answer. Of the contract of 1884 or 1885 the public 
knows nothing. Who were its makers ? What was their authority 
to enter into it? How could they legally, or constitutionally, or 
morally, bind even for the moment, and still more for the future, 
the action of the nation? It sounds well to remind us that the 
contract was approved almost unanimously by both Houses of Par- 
liament. The unanimity of adverse parties is in itself suspicious. 
The dates of 1884 and 1885 are ominous. The authority of the 
Liberal Party was on the wane ; Conservatives knew that Irish sup- 
port might ensure victory at a general election ; the value of the 
Nationalist vote was rising in the Parliamentary market, some 
Tories did not disdain co-operation, if we must not say alliance, 
with the Parnellites; Mr. Gladstone may have been already 
dreaming of a Home Rule Bill which would need for its support 
the full strength of the Nationalists. It is easy enough, at any 
rate, to conjecture why politicians or wire-pullers hesitated to 
reduce the Irish representation within its just limits. If any one 
then asks why no moral respect is due to the so-called contract 
which represented the transactions, the compromises, or the 

* Speech at Newcastle, Times, April 22, 1886. 


+ See The Question of Redistribution, p. 5. 
{ Compare 2 West, Reminiscences, pp. 206, 207. 
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intrigues of an era that every Englishman would wish to forget, 
my answer is plain. There are men still living who can recollect 
the Maamstrasna debates of 1884, the General Election of 1885, 
and the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Let us hear no/more of this 
Parliamentary compact. 

Thirdly. The proposed reform, it is said, is an act of real or, 
at any rate, of apparent injustice to Ireland. 

Here we come at last to the sort of consideration which 
deserves the conscientious attention of every Englishman. If 
redistribution be unjust, then assuredly every attempt to carry 
it out ought to be dropped at once, but before a Unionist 
tolerates an arrangement which works grievous practical harm 
he must be clearly convinced that to correct it is to be 
guilty of unfairness. Why, he must ask, is it an iniquity that 
4,500,000 inhabitants of Ireland should be represented in Parlia- 
ment by the same number as the 4,500,000 inhabitants of Scotland ? 
To this inquiry it is impossible from a Unionist point of view to 
find a clear answer. The “wrong,” resulting from the present 
state of things, is the injustice done to England and to Great 
Britain. Most of the attempts to show that a wrong is done to 
Ireland rest on the assumption denied by every Unionist that 
Ireland is entitled to Home Rule. The decrease in the popula- 
tion of Ireland is traced to the iniquity of Imperial legislation, and 
shows, it is said, that the number of Irish representatives ought 
to be increased rather than diminished; and the 103 Irish 
members are, it is hinted, even now too few to compel the 
Imperial Government to dismiss Irish constables at the bidding 
of Ireland’s representatives. All this means at bottom nothing 
else than that Ireland ought to have enough Parliamentary power 
to compel the concession of Home Rule. This kind of reasoning 
cannnot shake the convictions of sincere Unionists. The one 
plausible plea for the over-representation of Ireland is found in 
the paradox that places far removed from the seat of the central 
Government ought, for the sake of ensuring attention to their 
interests, to receive an excessive share of Parliamentary power. 
This line of reasoning, if rigidly carried out, leads to the con- 
clusion that London ought to return few or no Members to 
Parliament, whilst Shetland ought to receive three or four times 
its present number of representatives. But in serious controversy it 
is never safe to rely on a reductio ad absurdum. The plea for the 
over representation of Ireland contains the half-truth that it is 
of real importance that the wishes of all parts of the country 
should be heard at Westminster, and that, for this end, it may 
sometimes be advisable to allow to some distant district a 
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representation in Parliament to which it cannot, on the ground of 
numbers, make out a clear claim. But this admission is a totally 
different thing from the contention that the inhabitants of the 
less populous parts of the United Kingdom should not only have 
an opportunity for expressing their wishes, but should also have an 
exorbitant share in determining the policy of the nation. Now for 
the purpose of proclaiming the desires of Irishmen, seventy-three 
members are even more than sufficient ; the thirty votes to which 
our Irish fellow citizens are not entitled increase not our know- 
ledge of Irish wants, but the extent of Irish power. Who can 
honestly maintain that at Westminster the voice of Ireland is 
silenced ? Who, with the debates on the last Factory Act before 
his eyes, can deny that the votes of Irish members have only too 
much influence on the action of English politicians ? 

Legislation, however, which is equitable may have the appear- 
ance of injustice. A reduction, it is urged, in the number of 
Irish members will make thousands of Irishmen feel themselves 
wronged, and a people who, as every candid Englishman admits, 
have suffered fearfully from past misgovernment, will cherish a 
new grievance. The Home Rule controversy will be revived, and 
be given a new bitterness by the very measure which it is sup- 
posed may weaken the movement towards separation. 

This is an appeal of which no man endowed with humanity and 
common sense can deny the force. My answer to it, given with full 
deliberation, should be as plain as it is unhesitating. The proposal 
to restore to England her full Parliamentary authority will un- 
doubtedly by some Irishmen be esteemed a wrong. This is a 
matter deeply to be deplored, and is the one consideration to be 
weighed in the balance against a policy of strict fairness. But to 
do what is just is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
dictate of enlightened expediency. Nor is it at all certain that the 
alleged grievance will deeply affect the ordinary Irish voter. An 
Irish farmer cares a great deal about the terms on which he 
can obtain the ownership of his land; he will care, it may be 
suspected, little whether 73 or 103 members from Ireland 
harangue the Parliament at Westminster. Certain of course it is 
that redistribution will provide a new theme for the rhetorical 
abuse of England. But it will not revive the Home Rule contro- 
versy, for the simple reason that the Home Rule movement is 
not dead ; it will not add bitterness to the language of Nation- 
alists, for the equally simple reason that they already use language 
as bitter as their oratorical powers can invent, and the lenient 
administration of the law can leave unpunished. Nor can a dimi- 
nution in the number of Nationalist members increase, though it 
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may possibly lessen, their capacity for Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion ; they have already done all that in this way lies within their 
power. These are thoughts on which it is worth while to 
insist, for one half of the blunders made by Unionists has arisen 
from the delusion, fostered occasionally by Englishmen, who at 
one time were themselves Home Rulers, that the movement for 
Home Rule is dead. The acts and language of Mr. Redmond 
and his followers have done the country real service by dispelling 
this delusion.- Meanwhile Nationalists will not respect Unionists 
the less for taking within the bounds of justice the one step by 
which they can strengthen the Union. 

Fourthly. The policy of redistribution is, we are told, imprac- 
ticable. 

This is the gist of Lord James’s speech ;* the reasoning by 
which he supports his contention may be thus summed up : 

It is morally impossible for any Unionist to diminish the exces- 
sive representation of Ireland without equalising from top to 
bottom the representation within each part of the United King- 
dom. Let me on this point, which is the very basis of his 
argument, quote his lordship’s words : 


We who are Unionists cannot impose on Ireland different conditions to 
those which we apply to the United Kingdom. It is the very foundation of 
our faith that the three countries form the United Kingdom, and if we equalise 
electoral representation in Ireland we shall have to equalise electoral repre- 
sentation in Great Britain; and when we take thirty members from Ireland 
and appropriate them to the representation of England, we shall have to see 
that justice is done in carrying out the principle that we have applied to 
Ireland. If we do not, the Government, a Unionist Government, the party 
that supports it, the Unionist party, you, every one in this room, who came 
into existence as a party in order to support the principles of the Union, will 
be deviating from the very essence and kernel of our faith. 

* * * * * 

You cannot make an equalisation [of representation] between Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Scotland without making an equalisation within Ireland, within 
England, and within Scotland. You cannot set off one country against 
another, and say Ireland shall have a different measure of representation 
any more than you can say that Yorkshire shall have a principle of represen- 
tation different to that applied in Devon or Cornwall. The country, asa 
whole, will have to be equalised.t 


But the equalisation of the representation in each part of the 
United Kingdom involves a task of transcendent magnitude. 
You are driven to form equal electoral districts; because you 
disfranchise Newry with its 1872 electors and Galway with its 
1759 electors you cannot maintain a representative for Buteshire, 


* See The Question of Redistribution, pp. 1-5. 
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or for Sutherlandshire, or for Durham, and you are at last driven 
to the result, which will possibly not excite so much horror in the 
minds of my readers as in the mind of his lordship, that in Eng- 
land you must increase the 253 county members to 299 and reduce 
the 242 borough members to 230. The whole task, in short, is 
one which must over-tax the strength certainly of the present and 
probably of any future Ministry. 

The foundation on which the whole of this argument rests 
betrays a strange confusion of ideas. The Unionist faith that the 
whole United Kingdom should be equally and justly governed by 
the Imperial Parliament assuredly leads to the result that you 
cannot rightly give to the 4,500,000 inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom who dwell in Ireland a less number of members, accord- 
ing to our standard of representation, whatever it be, than is 
assigned, e.g., to the 4,500,000 inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
who dwell in Scotland. But then this injustice is exactly what 
no Unionist proposes to commit.* It is not, however, either the 
kernel or any part of the Unionist faith that, as his lordship’s 
argument seems to me to imply, you must never make a change 
or reform in Ireland unless you make the same change or reform 
in England and in Scotland. Difference is not injustice; it is 
sometimes where circumstances differ the very essence of equity. 
The notion which Lord James’s argument, at any rate, fosters 
deserves notice because it has more than once misled Unionists, 
yet its baselessness is shown by considerations both of common 
sense and of history. Identity of laws and institutions isa totally 
different thing from justice. In Ireland there is no Established 
Church ; no ene maintains that we are therefore bound to dis- 
establish the Church of England or the Church of Scotland. 
The land tenure of Ireland is totally different from the system of 
land tenure in England. No one deems this in itself a wrong to 
either country. Is there any one, to sum the matter up, bold 
enough to maintain that justice demands a uniformity of laws 
and institutions, convenient though it might often be, throughout 
the whole of the United Kingdom ? Come nearer to the matter 
in hand, The electoral system of Ireland has, since the date of 
the Union, always differed considerably from that of England. 
The differences have been lessened, but some still exist. The 
forty-shilling freeholder who has a vote in England was years ago 
deprived of it and has never regained it in Ireland. No Unionist 
holds that the forty-shilling freeholder of Ireland has a grievance. 

Consider the Act of Union itself. In Ireland it disfranchised 
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some eighty nomination boroughs; it did not disfranchise a single 
rotten borough throughout Great Britain. Does Lord James hold 
that Ireland was wronged because in that country a small step 
was taken on the road towards Parliamentary reform by a 
Minister who had not the will, as he certainly had not the power, 
to reform the whole Parliamentary system of Great Britain ? 
Lord \James again intimates that it would be iniquitous to deal 
separately with any abuse which might happen to exist in York- 
shire. Apply his principle to another county. In 1801 Corn- 
wall sent forty-four members to the Parliament of Westminster ; 
suppose that at that date a Ministry unable to carry through a 
large Reform Bill had passed an Act diminishing the Cornish 
members by one half, and had given twenty-two members to 
unrepresented cities, such as Birmingham and Manchester. Does 
Lord James seriously contend that such a salutary though incom- 
plete reform would have been unjust? It is incredible that he 
should answer these questions in the affirmative, but a negative 
reply brings to the ground his whole train of reasoning. Lord 
James’s version of the Unionist creed leads to this conclusion : 
England may have a grievance, but Parliament has no moral 
right to remedy it unless Parliament at the same time puts an end 
to every other inequality in the whole electoral system of the 
United Kingdom. A maxim was once current, I am told, in the 
Court of Chancery, that if the Court did justice at all it must do 
complete justice. Nothing could sound better, but in practice 
the desire for perfect justice led to untold wrong ; the number 
and expense of administration suits were increased, estates were 
kept in Chancery for years; one generation of litigants after 
another were ruined, and all because the Court was determined 
to do complete justice. In politics, as in law, the plea that you 
must right no wrong until you can right every wrong will turn 
out to be the apology for the maintenance of every abuse. 

If, then, with the highest respect for Lord James of Hereford, 
we dismiss the idea that in the matter of redistribution you must 
amend nothing because you can’t amend everything, it becomes 
apparent enough that at least two courses are open to a Ministry 
who are prepared to perform the duty they owe not only to the 
Unionist Party but, what is of infinitely more consequence, to 
England and to the whole nation. 

They may boldly take the whole question of redistribution in 
hand and make a distinct advance in the democratic direction, 
that is towards the equalisation of electoral districts. Details 
and the application of general principles ought to be left to 
the Government. It is not, however, necessary that their plan 
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should exhibit that kind of pedantry which Lord James seems 
oddly enough to identify with fairness. So that their plan is not 
formed with a view to party advantage, so that it removes the 
over-representation of Ireland, so that it tends in the democratic 
direction, men of sense and of fairness will be satisfied. Reformers 
who, in common with the present writer, attach no excessive 
importance to the maxims “one vote one value,” or “one man 
one vote,” may yet hold that under the circumstances of the 
time these maxims may with practical advantage be as far as pos- 
sible observed. The strength of honest Conservatism lies at the 
present day in the cordial acceptance of honest democracy. A 
thoroughgoing scheme of redistribution possesses great recom- 
mendations. It may be less irritating to Ireland than would be 
the mere reduction of the Irish representation to its fair number. 
It ought to enlist the support of earnest Radicals, of whom there 
are many, who prefer democratic progress to party victories. It 
may, lastly, settle the question of redistribution for a great length 
of time, or even achieve a result which has been reached in France 
and some other countries, and create an arrangement under which 
representation might shift every ten years, as it were automatically, 
with the fluctuations of population. 

If, however, the Ministry feel they have not the strength for 
heroic legislation, they may, without incurring any legitimate 
charge of unfairness, take a second and, though far less statesman- 
like, apparently easier course. They may aim, after the manner of 
Englishmen, at simply meetingthe one needof the moment,namely, 
the due representation of England. This may be achieved without 
embarking on any wide scheme for the redistribution of seats. 
The total of members for England, in the narrower sense of that 
word, might be left unaltered, whilst to each of the other parts of 
the country were assigned the number of representatives to which 
they would each be entitled in a House of Commons whereof the 
total number of members was reduced. The general working of 
this plan, as compared with any scheme in which the number of 
the House of Commons is kept unaltered, is roughly shown in the 


following table : 


Due Represen- Due Represen- 

Approximate Population Present Repre- tation with pre- _ tation if present 

in millions ; rgo1. sentation. senttotal of 670 English total is 
Members, unaltered. 


England 31,000,000 vei 465 wie 500 = 465 
Ireland . 4,500,000 ase 103 bie 73 se 68 
Scotland 4,500,000 ww 72 see 73 st 68 
Wales . 1,500,000 je 30 ve 24 san 23 


This mode of procedure, which has several grave disadvan- 
. . , 
tages, has in itself one distinct recommendation ;: it diminishes 
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the actual number of M.P.s. This, however, is a merit which is 
obvious to every thoughtful constitutionalist, but will hardly be 
recognised by Members of Parliament. 

My criticisms on Lord James’s apology for political laissez faire 
do not prevent my absolute agreement with him on one point of 
immense importance. The fight for right which is pressed 
upon the Ministry will be an arduous conflict. Blunders, hesi- 
tation, and delay have increased tenfold the difficulties of a 
necessary reform. The “contract,” to call it by no harsher 
term, of 1885, threw away the best opportunity for combining 
redistribution with democratic reform. The disastrous inactivity 
of 1895 robbed England of the fruits justly to be derived from 
the rout of the combined forces of Separatism. For this mishap 
the Unionist leaders are themselves responsible ; they must not 
be allowed to plead their own laches in defence of further neglect 
of duty. They and their followers will now need at the eleventh 
hour to display all the energy which ought to be excited by a 
just cause. Separatists will assuredly resist tooth and nail a 
measure which increases the legitimate authority of the nation. 
The memories of 1893 forbid us to count with confidence upon the 
support of the Opposition ; in that year the admittedly just claims 
of Great Britain were sacrificed to the exigencies of the so-called 
Liberal Party; it is probable, therefore, that some democrats will be 
driven by their hatred of a Unionist Government to forswear the 
fundamental principles of democracy. Nor is it possible to count 
absolutely on the support of all Conservatives. Tories naturally 
fear any advance towards democracy, and some Conservatives 
may, not for the first time, sacrifice the cause of true and perma- 
nent Conservatism to their desire to maintain some minor advan- 
‘tages for the Conservative Party. We must look all these things 
calmly in the face. But the difficulties of the position must not 
be exaggerated. Conservatives and Radicals alike have learned 
much from the experience of the last ten or fifteen years. The 
utterances of Liberal Imperialists favour the hope that such men 
as Mr. Asquith may support a thorough and equitable plan of 
redistribution. The Ministry have at their back the largest 
majority possessed by any Government within the last sixty years : 
power should blush to plead the pitiful excuses of weakness. 
The legislation of 1869, of 1870, and of 1882, show how much a 
determined Minister can achieve. What we want and what is 
demanded in our domestic, no less than in our foreign, policy, is 
something like the energy and resolution shown, at their best, by 
Gladstone, by Palmerston, and by Russell. Have we no strong 


man among our leaders? Is there among them no one who, even 
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should he deem that warfare for the moment forbids domestic 
reform, has the courage to inscribe “justice to England” amongst 
the permanent principles of Unionist policy? If no Minister 
has vigour enough even for this effort we still believe that the 
Government, which lacks strength, is conspicuous for honesty. 
It is to the honesty of such men as Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, that their 
Unionist followers now make an unhesitating appeal. The time 
for silence has passed away. On this matter Lord James of 
Hereford has set us all an example, for which he deserves high 
honour. He has told us plainly what he thinks ; we fully under- 
stand what he means; he will give no help towards forwarding 
a change which he deems inexpedient and unjust. Do the rest 
of the Ministers agree with his opinions ; does he speak as the 
official, the semi-official, or, to use the political slang of the French 
Empire, the officious representative of his colleagues? If so, 
let them openly express their agreement. We shall then, all of 
us, know where we stand and shall know how to act. If he 
does not represent his colleagues, let them with equal plainness 
tell us that they admit England’s claim for justice, and will see 
to it that before this Parliament expires the claim is enforced. 
We ask for no details, we ask for no pledge as to times and 
seasons. These things are matters for our leaders. We do ask, 
and in this demand our opponents may join their voices with 
ours, for a plain unmistakable utterance of Ministerial conviction. 
Strange though the truism may sound to statesmen, outspoken 
honesty is, even in public life, the soundest policy. 


A. V. DICEY. 


SOME FURTHER LESSONS FROM THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


THE BONDS OF RED TAPE. 


WHEN Mr. Lemuel Gulliver awoke from sleep after shipwreck on 
the Isle of Lilliput he found his limbs and his hair tied down to 
the ground by innumerable slender ligatures which he was 
powerless to detach, and when he struggled to free himself, he 
was assaulted by flights of arrows from thousands of Lilliputians 
giving him intense pain and blistering his eyes and face, so that 
he was forced to lie still and give in to his tiny opponents. When 
reduced to complete submission, he was permitted gradually 
a little relaxation from his bonds, and eventually found himself 
chained by the leg to the door of a disused Lilliputian temple, 
with arun of about two feet, and remained thereafter the obedient 
servant of his puny peremptory admirers. This satire, written 
nearly two hundred years ago, to expose some of the foibles of 
the day, gives a fairly exact description of the bondage of the 
British army in the chains of red tapists, and shows the fate of 
the British officer as he rises in rank and responsibility. Not 
only were the limbs of Mr. Gulliver enmeshed, but his whole 
being was affected by petty restraints, and from landing a free, 
self-reliant man he was rapidly reduced to the condition of a 
puppet. So it is more or less with our officers—the head and 
brain of our army—they start in life with the highest aspirations, 
but as they ascend in rank they become trammelled by red tape 
until at length they become mere automata with their eyes fixed: 
on the central office ; incapable of taking the initiative and un- 
suited for the responsibilities of war. 

A most pathetic case is to be found in the exit of Lord 
Wolseley from the War Office as Commander-in-Chief on the 
termination of his long and honourable career. Is it just that 
he should be held solely responsible for want of action caused by 
the bonds of red tape in which the country had enveloped him ? 
Let us take an example. All know how painfully situated our 
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cavalry have been during the war, badly armed and equipped 
and imperfectly trained, and many have treasured up this know- 
ledge as one of the lessons of the war. But these defects have 
been patent for years, and are mentioned and reprobated by 
Lord Wolseley in the very strongest terms in his pocket-book for 
1884. Yet during the interval he has been successively Adjutant- 
General and Commander-in-Chief. Is it to be supposed that he 
took no steps to bring about the reforms required, or that his 
action was paralysed by the shackles of our military system ? 

We know our failings and deplore them, but we prefer to lose 
our men and sacrifice our generals and commanding officers 
rather than strike at the root of the matter and prevent the evil. 

Oh wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us—an’ foolish notion! 

A continental general recently writing on the subject says: 
“It does not require any preternatural insight to prophesy what 
England will do. Simply nothing! The same she did after the 
Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan War, in spite of similar 
manifestations—nothing !” Possibly there may be some consti- 
tutional reason for doing nothing. For some centuries we have 
been jealous lest our army should get out of hand, and the 
awakening to the fact that it is too completely in leading-strings 
for freedom of action in war is exceedingly embarrassing to our 
statesmen. 

We have a high authority for the view that the British Consti- 
tution, as at present worked, is not a good fighting machine; and 
the suggestion naturally presents itself that the machinery may, 
with advantage, be modified for the benefit of the nation. The 
employment of militia, yeomanry, and volunteers in war 
seems to have brought the solution of the difficulty before our 
eyes. The nation is gradually awakening to the fact that it 
should not be jealous of the army—because it is the army. With 
the army it has identified itself, and is one with it in sentiment 
and action. The time seems then to have arrived when the fetters 
and shackles which now bind it down may be loosened, so that it 
may do its duty freely in war. 

Yet all who understand the inner working of the constitutional 
machine must realise how truly difficult it is to carry out the 
necessary reforms. Take, for example, the fixing of responsi- 
bility, the absence of which is one of the gravest defects in our 
system, a defect which claims priority in amendments. When- 
ever anything akin to a reverse occurs the country;cries out for 
a victim, and a sacrifice is made ; but how can justice be done 
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where no responsibility has been fixed beforehand ? To secure 
prevention of such incidents and impartial apportionment of 
praise and blame, responsibility must be fixed before the event. 
Officers in authority must know what their duties and responsi- 
bilities are, and they must have the privilege of trial by court- 
martial if they appear to deserve blame. 

But mark the result! The officer knowing what is his position 
is bound to point out what is required for safety and security. 
He must bring to notice the defects which may lead to defeat and 
disaster, so that they may be remedied, however unpalatable to 
those in authority. If these defects are not remedied the court will 
have to decide what amount of blame attaches to the officer ; and 
the British public will ascertain in open court to what extent the 
Government has failed to take the necessary precautions. 

How far can any Government stand such exposure ? Toavoid 
it the Treasury would have to expend much money in making 
good defects, and the army would be greatly improved, but at an 
immediate cost to the nation. That the present system is 
economical at the moment is certain, but it is no less certain that 
it is expensive in the long run, and makes for failure, defeat, and 
disaster. 

Fundamental changes have to be applied to the machinery of 
our system, and not merely to the superficial defects we observe 
during the war; yet it is to these latter and to the lessons they 
teach that we must look in ascertaining where the deeply-rooted 
mischief lies. 


THE ATTACK THAT FAILED. 


It seems to have struck everybody at the end of 1899 that 
mistakes were made in the field in violation of the rules of war or 
of principles of common sense, and it is with wonder and vexation 
that the same kind of mistakes have been found to occur from 
time to time ever since. 

Some of them, no doubt, are due to troops being trained in 
places where the restrictions on the entry to private property lead 
to insufficient distinctions being made between duties in the field 
and in the barrack square, to scouting without an enemy to look 
for, and to marching along roads without due precautions ; but 
carelessness of this nature plays only a minor part in this 
matter, the mistakes are probably due for the most part to the 
novelty of the conditions under which the fighting has taken 
place, and to the drill and practice of the troops being behind the 
times. Practice in field manceuvres if up to date is of the utmost 
value to troops, yet some of the practice enjoined in the drill- 
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book would lead directly to some of the mistakes that have been 
made. 

Experiments in Austria, 1896-1899, show that at 1500 to 2000 
paces a line of 108 men in single rank loses in three minutes 50 
per cent. of its effective, from a company firing five cartridges 
a man, and that sections of a company forming a line of 
skirmishers advancing over flat country can be completely 
annihilated in three minutes by two sections of the enemy 
firing about five cartridges a man; and yet the drill-book, 
under the head of field manceuvres, allows single mounted men 
to approach to 600 yards of the firing line in the open, and pack 
mules to 500 yards. If cavalry approach within 800 yards of 
infantry they will be held only to have suffered severely. Closed 
bodies of troops without cover when opposed to well-conducted 
service rifle fire can only get up to 800 yards. 

The experiments in Austria and the experiences in South Africa 
both show that at least 800 yards should be added on to the dis- 
tance given in our drill-book. That is to say, troops advancing to 
the attack will be under a severe fire for at least 1600 yards, or for 
say fifteen to twenty minutes ; they cannot then rush over the zone 
of effective fire in three or four minutes as they could in former 
days ; they must take it quietly at the beginning, so as to reserve 
their energies for the final rush. 

In order to indicate some of the difficulties of the attack under 
the new conditions in the early stages of the war, with the drill- 
book as our guide, we will consider an hypothetical attack which 
failed, pointing out where changes have been found necessary. 

Let us assume a force to have landed at the Cape, with their 
faith resting on the drill-book of 1896 and experience in field 
manoeuvres, a force quité unfamiliar with the powers of con- 
cealment that smokeless powder gives to guns and trenches in the 
defence, but capable of any amount of dash under a heavy fire in 
the open. 

During the few days of mobilisation after landing they would 
be hastily trained so far as time would allow in loose formations, 
and cautioned that the enemy’s fire is to be considered as effec- 
tive up to 2000 yards or even to 3000 yards against closed bodies, 
and urged to take cover in the early stages of the attack. But 
here the drill-book stops the way: it lays down that the utilisation 
of cover is subordinate to order and cohesion, and to the neces- 
sity of pressing forward unremittingly, and officers are not there- 
fore to allow themselves or their men to lose this direction by 
seeking a more protracted line of advance. This is most excellent 
advice if carried out with discretion ; but in practice it has been 
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taken to mean that the troops are to press on in the open, how- 
ever hot the fire may be. Thus any cautions given before going 
into action relative to taking cover appear to be in conflict with 
the drill-book, and it is only by the painful experience of 
losses in action that the troops realise that it is usually possible to 
take some kind of advantage from cover in the advance and yet 
keep their order and cohesion. 

The bivouac of the troops is some four or five miles from the 
position where the enemy is said to be entrenched, in undulating 
hills—a long position which has practically no flank to turn. The 
intelligence reports state that the trenches suffice for about 500 
rifles per mile, but that the enemy do not amount to more than 
250 per mile, that they are fighting a rearguard action, and that 
the bulk of them are some eight or ten miles away. The cavalry 
have brought in no information of any value, and no reconnais- 
sance in force has been made. The enemy’s position is shown on 
the colonial farm map by guess-work, and the map itself is an 
uncertain quantity as to accuracy. 

The commander of the attacking force has been directed to 
hold his troops in readiness after they have dined at noon, but 
he does not get his final instructions to make a frontal attack on 
the enemy’s position until about an hour before the time he is to 
move off, and he has no time for any examination of the ground, 
reconnaissance, or for consulting with his staff and subordinate 
commanders. 

A comparatively flat plain with a few ant-heaps leads up to the 
foot of the hills where the enemy’s position is stated to be, and 
the advance is made on the gridiron pattern : a brigade covering 
one mile ; two battalions in reserve, two extended in eight lines of 
skirmishers at eight paces interval. No troops have been told off 
for long-range rifle-fire, for the drill-book lays down that attack- 
ing infantry will not fire until within 800 yards of the enemy. The 
field artillery are unable to pick out the line of the enemy’s 
entrenchment. 

The line advances along gently sloping ground, until when at 
about 2000 yards from the foot of the hiils they encounter a rifle- 
fire at long ranges, causing men to drop here and there, but nothing 
can be seen of Boers and trenches. Artillery can render no real 
assistance, though they come into action against the hills, As the 
advance continues the fire gets more severe, and it is evident that 
not only are the trenches full of Boers, but that they must also 
be lining unseen scances. The commander of the first line has 
to decide what to do; he must either go on or retire. He rapidly 
calculates that he will be quite half an hour under fire before he 
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can reach the enemy’s trenches, during which time he will lose 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of his men. He sees a fold in 
the ground giving some cover at 800 yards from the foot of the 
hills, and sends forward word for the line of skirmishers to halt 
there under cover,and directs information to be sent him as to 
what prospect there is of getting on beyond. Several lines gain 
the fold and halt, but it cannot give cover to all, and others take 
shelter behind ant-heaps and in depressions. No message comes 
from the front, and the commander sends his staff officer forward 
to see and report, but he does not return ; then he sends a senior 
officer, with like results; and then he goes himself. On getting up 
to the firing line at the fold in the ground he realises the difficulty : 
the fire is so hot that he cannot put his head up; but he has seen 
that the ground beyond for 800 yards is smooth and bare of 
cover, and that he cannot advance without the risk of losing all. 
The enemy’s artillery now begin to play upon the firing line, and 
so they remain till nightfall, the command devolving on a junior 
officer in rear, the commander in the firing line being unable, 
from the hotness of the fire, to exercise any real command. Our 
artillery are unable to get near enough to answer the Boer 
artillery, and continue to fire upon the hills. All this time 
nothing is seen of the Boers or of their trenches. At nightfall an 
order is received from head-quarters to retire to the bivouac, and 
the wounded and dead are brought in during the night. Thus 
there is failure where there might have been success. 

The first question that arises is—How did the enemy at eight 
miles distance know of the approach of the attack in sufficient 
time to be ready for the defence, seeing that the order for the 
frontal attack was given so late on purpose that nothing should 
leak out? It can only be surmised that the “ go-betweens” in 
our intelligence department were working for the Boers also, and 
gave them a hint, or else that they brought in false information. 
The natives also squatting on the intervening ground, probably 
carried intelligence rapidly to the Boers on the first appearance 
of the advance. 

Under the experience gained during the war, a frontal attack 
of this nature, though at all times a most difficult and hazardous 
undertaking, would be made in a different manner and with con- 
siderable prospect of success. The commander of the attack 
being put in possession of the scheme the day before would with 
his staff, C.R.A., and scouts be able approximately to ascertain 
the whereabouts of the trenches, and would select positions for 
the artillery and for the supports, so as to bring a fire of at least 
1000 rifles a mileon the enemy. It has been found by experience 
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that though the trenches cannot be seen, their position can 
be judged approximately by the ear as soon as the rifle-fire is 
heard, and that the continuous fire of artillery, and of infantry 
and machine guns at long ranges, on to the defence line from 
whence the sound of rifle fire is heard, will very much keep down 
the enemy’s fire. They particularly dislike the machine-gun fire. 
In the attack it is necessary to advance from cover to cover 
during the early stages after coming under fire, and if the ground 
is destitute of cover, and a long distance must be marched under 
fire, this distance must be traversed before dawn ; but it is very 
desirable that the artillery should seal up the trenches before the 
troops get under fire. It may be possible to dig a trench near the 
enemy’s lines during the night and occupy it. In all cases, how- 
ever, success must greatly depend on the relative numbers of the 
infantry on either side, and on the dexterity of the attacking 
artillery. If there are greatly superior numbers in the attack 
anything may be dared, even to swarming across a fire-swept zone 
at decisive range in the open, so long as there is no hesitation 
or delay; but if the attack is made with inferior numbers there 
is bound to be caution, and the attack may fail. It is of no use 
arriving at the enemy’s trenches with so small a remnant that 
they are too weak to drive them out. Cover is of more import- 
ance in long ranges where the fire of the defence is steady than in 
the final advance and rush when the enemy are beginning to 
think of the bayonet, and when they cannot concentrate their 
thoughts on the firing. 


ARTILLERY FIRE. 


The whole system of artillery tactics has been revolutionised 
by our recent experience in South Africa ; real lessons have been 
learnt, due not only to our first experience of smokeless powder, 
but also to the common-sense proceedings of the Boers un- 
trammelled by time-honoured traditions. 

It was with intense disgust, at first, that we found ourselves 
baffled in action by long-range field-guns which could always 
keep 1000 yards or so out of range of our field artillery. 

The Boers, though shrewd and skilful in placing their guns in 
good defensive positions, were not equally skilful as artillerists ; 
their shooting was defective and their projectiles were untrust- 
worthy. Owing to deficiency of guns they always played for 
safety, and seldom engaged our artillery unless they had the 
advantage of range. Thus there are no lessons to be derived 
from artillery duels and coming into action under fire. 
Concealment of guns, which in former days was quite imprac- 
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ticable both in attack and defence, is now a matter of primary 
importance, and can be brought to such perfection in defence 
that it is often impossible to locate them exactly, even when they 
have been in action for hours, This greatly increases the 
difficulties of the attack, because on our side the movement of 
horses and men in coming into action or in changing positions 
could be seen on the skyline for several miles, however carefully 
these duties were carried out. Shelter for the gun detachments 
of position-guns when in action (during the advance) against 
shrapnel is very necessary, such as can be put up by the gunners 
themselves, with branches of trees over the guns. 

Artillery preparation before an infantry attack is quite as 
necessary as ever, but it is required at a different epoch. The 
trenches of the enemy require searching with howitzers, and 
there is no doubt that a continuous bombardment goes far to 
shake the nerves of the occupants of trenches when they 
have been closed in day after day without relief, and there is 
reason to think that lyddite was more effective than Boer 
prisoners will admit. 

The principal use of artillery was found to consist in sealing up 
the trenches at the time of an advance, in order to keep down 
the rifle fire of the enemy. This must be done in such thorough 
unison with the commander of the attacking infantry that the 
firing continues until the troops are close up to the trenches, and 
must go on, but with increased range, when the troops take the 
trenches. If this is cleverly done the enemy will be caught in the 
trenches or subject to shrapnel fire in the open when retreating. 
To carry this out well the infantry must have great confidence in 
the artillery; but well-trained infantry will prefer the risk of a 
chance shell from friends to the unchecked rifle fire of the foe. 

In the advance on Pieters with the 11th Brigade the combined 
arrangements were most satisfactory. General Walter Kitchener 
said to the artillery officer : “ You may go so far as to burst one, 
two, or even three shells amongst us, but no more.” The artillery 
exactly gauged their powers, and certainly did not put so many 
shells into the advancing brigade, but greatly assisted in keeping 
down the enemy’s fire. In this advance fifty Boers were captured 
in one trench, our artillery fire preventing their escape. 

The great artillery controversy—concentration of guns versus 
dispersion—still rages fiercely, but it seems to be generally 
admitted that in the advance it is impossible to conceal guns if a 
large number are massed together. There is much more to be 
said in favour of dispersion than in former days, but each case 
must be settled on its own merits. 
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THE CAPTURE OF A HILL. 


Commanding sites in the vicinity of contending troops must 
always attract attention, because there is a natural impulse in 
man to strive for the higher ground. Recent criticisms, however, 
have rather deprecated this longing, and have minimised the 
advantages the higher ground present from a failure to compre- 
hend the principles which govern the subject. 

It is quite true that in the defence of flat-topped hills, such as 
are found in South Africa, it is difficult to obtain a good fire down 
the steep slopes from trenches running along the edge or outer 
crest without greatly exposing the defenders. It is also admitted 
that strong positions can be taken up in gently swelling low 
ground with good glacis or flat surfaces for frontal fire; but 
the command of view from the summits of hills, and the immunity 
from being seen, must for along time to come be powerful factors 
in the choice of defensive lines. 

The Boers, with a shrewdness and skill which smacks some- 
what of European military aid, have, in cases where practicable, 
taken advantage of both conditions, by holding the outer edges 
or crests of flat-topped hills lightly and by placing their main 
trenches about a mile behind on the hill’s comparatively flat 
surface. They thus derived all the advantage of the smooth 
glacis for frontal fire, while they had command of view without 
being seen into, could not in many instances be touched by long- 
range guns, and in a great measure debarred the attack from 
using field-guns against them, because the only positions they 
could be placed in were under rifle-fire. 

For example, we may refer to the two Boer positions in front 
of Potgieter’s and Venter’s Spruit. The former was strongly 
situated in the low swelling ground north of the Tugela, but it 
could be seen into and bombarded by long range guns at 7000 
yards at a height of some 600 feet above it, and from as many 
field-guns as could be brought together at 3500 yards in the low 
land north of the Tugela. The Venter’s Spruit position, on the 
other hand, extending from the Rangeworth farm round by Acton 
Homes and thence into the Drackensberg, was quite as strongly 
situated on the swelling ground of the comparatively flat hill-top ; 
but it also possessed the enormous advantage that the hills on 
which it was situated were over 1000 feet above the Tugela, and 
thus it could not be seen into or dominated by our long range 
guns, and with difficulty could field-guns be brought against it: 
moreover, from it could be seen the movements of our troops. 
The main camps of the enemy were behind Spion Kop and Acton 
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Homes, and were thus nearer the western position than the 
eastern, It is not too much to say, that had there been a high 
hill or a balloon in the vicinity overlooking the Venter’s Spruit 
position as Zwart Kop does that of Potgieter’s, the great strength 
of that position would have been more fully appreciated. 

Let us now consider the advantages of occupying hills in the 
line of the advance of an attack. They are obvious, both on 
account of the command of view they afford of the enemy’s 
position and because they screen from view and from fire a 
portion of the attack; but it is to be noted that the reverse slopes 
only of these hills can be securely held, not the flat summits. 
The only case in which it may be generally disadvantageous 
to hold a hill is when it is in such proximity to the enemy’s 
lines that it can be taken in reverse or all round by the enemy’s 
fire. 

A most conspicuous instance of the secure holding of a hill 
within the enemy’s lines occurred on February 24, after the 
failure of the attack on the isolated position of Hart’s Hill. 
During the retirement the 1st battalion Durham Light Infantry 
kept possession of a nook or kloof in the side of that hill which 
could not be reached by the enemy’s fire, and from which neither 
rifle-fire or shell could dislodge them. To the eye from afar they 
seemed to be in a perilous position, but they were secure. 

The holding of such a position is not alluded to in our drill- 
book or in tactical works, nor is it likely to be in favour with book 
tacticians for a long time to come; it is of too practical a 
character—the natural outcome of our troops returning to primi- 
tive ways and instinctively securing a position they could hold 
when under stress of severe fire. The tactics of the future must 
eventually recognise the importance of this method of holding a 
hill, for it was by clinging to the reverse slopes of hills that we 
were enabled to relieve Ladysmith with so comparatively small a 
loss when advancing against a superior force. 

It was in this manner that we held our ground against superior 
numbers on the hills above Venter’s Spruit from January 17 to 25, 
1900. Sir R. Buller describes our troops on this occasion as 
perched on the edge of an almost precipitous hill, admitting of 
no second line, and in his telegram of January 27, he says, “the 
actual position held was perfectly tenable.” Mr. Winston Churchill 
describes the position as follows : “The infantry had made them- 
selves masters of all the edge of the plateau, and the regiments 
clustered in the steep re-entrants like flies on the side of a wall.” 
All through our advance on Ladysmith the reverse slopes of hills 
we captured sheltered our forces. 
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How is it then that critic and historian follow one another in 
speaking of the capture of Spion Kop as worse than a blunder, 
in asserting that its possession would not have led to success, and 
in condoning its abandonment? Was its position so disadvan- 
tageous that it could not be held without too great a loss, or is it 
merely assumed that its abandonment proves that its capture was 
wrong? It is a matter worth looking into, because the lesson to 
be learnt, if we can judge correctly, appears to be one of the 
most important outcomes of the war, and it is not right that the 
true issue should be obscured. 

Let us consider Spion Kop as a hill on the line of our advance 
—was its capture likely to be advantageous or not ? 

The summit at its southern extremity (the highest point of all 
the range) outflanked and could not see down into our position 
at Three-tree Hill, and though just out of rifle-range this was an 
undoubted advantage to the enemy. Moreover, it was higher by 
about 150 feet than any portion of the enemy’s lines, and could 
enfilade their trenches at long rifle-range, and could see into their 
works and also dominate their camps to the north. 

Evidently it was a desirable position for either side to hold; 
but while the enemy could not (according to their mode of fight- 
ing) put guns upon it, it could, if in our possession, be so utilised. 
Our guns, placed on the lower slopes, could search out some of 
the enemy’s guns behind the Rangeworth hills, and guns placed 
on the summit (as they might have been ultimately) would have 
forced the enemy to retire from the Rangeworth position, not 
necessarily altogether, but to take up a new position they had 
prepared further to the east. It was thus desirable as a possession 
if it were not an absolutely necessary objective in our advance. 

Again, the proximity of Spion Kop to the entrenched lines of 
the enemy could not be urged against its capture, for it was so 
far within our lines that its southern slopes could not be touched 
by shrapnel or rifle fire of the enemy, and the kloof or recess 
running up the southern slope afforded secure protection for 
large bodies of our troops. The southern’summit, which we 
captured and which dominates all the hills around, is about 150 
feet above the small knoll at the northern extremity at 1000 yards 
distance, which was not entrenched, and is about 250 feet above 
the narrow summit of “Greenhill,” held by the enemy as an 
entrenchment, at about 1600 yards distant. It was thus no nearer 
to the rifle-fire of the enemy in their entrenchments than other 
portions of our lines, which Sir R. Buller, in his telegram of 
January 23, states to be about 1400 yards from the enemy. 

The comparatively flat-topped summit of Spion Kop which we 
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captured rises slightly to the centre, and is not extensive. If 
trom a point near the hospital sangar, on the southern edge of 
the summit, a semi-circle of 200 yards radius be drawn, with the 
diameter east and west and the curve northward towards the 
enemy, the area enclosed will include nearly the whole of the 
trenches and positions held by our troops, and this semi-circle 
approximates roughly to the form of the position. As to the 
numbers this position will hold for fighting purposes opinions 
widely differ. As one extreme view, Colonel Henderson in his 
introduction to Count Sternberg’s experiences of the war states 
(with the authority of one to whom has been entrusted the com- 
pilation of the history of the war) that a force of 4000 strong 
held a position on which there was not room for 500, while, on 
the other hand, Colonel Thornycroft, in his letter published in 
the Nineteenth Century, states that with the troops then on the 
summit and with two more battalions coming up (i.e., with more 
than four and a half battalions) the force was really inadequate to 
hold so large a perimeter. 

The southern portion of our position on Spion Kop could not 
for the most part be touched by the enemy’s fire, and, moreover, 
the Boers when they attacked at close quarters could not bring 
a fire to bear all over the semi-circle, but only over about one- 
half of it, or go°: at long ranges they would fire a few rifles from 
“Greenhill,” and a few from the northern Spion Kop spur, anda 
few, perhaps, from a hill to north-east ; but they were restricted 
by the danger of hitting their own men, and the area over which 
they could fire was the same go’, or a quarter of a circle. It is 
necessary to realise this, as it has been represented to the public 
that our troops had “to meet an enemy which, everywhere 
entrenched, enveloped it on three sides.” This statement (Ninc- 
teenth Century, January 1901) describes the enemy’s arc of fire to 
be three times as great as it actually was. 

Assuming that the Boers, who attacked our position at close 
quarters, were about 150 to 200 yards from our trenches, the 
curve of their firing line over go° would give at the utmost 
400 yards ; and placing them together, as close as one to a yard, 
they would not be able to put more than 400 rifles against us at 
close quarters. 

Entrenched (imperfectly, perhaps, but still entrenched) upon 
the summit and on the reverse slopes were our troops, in number 
from 3000 t@ 5000, at different hours of the day, of whom about 
1000 could be placed in the firing line against the Boers at close 
quarters, while a large number could be employed in firing at 
long ranges against the Boers at “Greenhill.” No doubt there 
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were thousands of Boers down below in the low ground, but 
they did not come upon the scene of action. 
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Let us for a moment imagine ourselves in the positions of the 
Boer force on Spion Kop. They had, equally with ourselves, to 
climb a high hill, about 800 to 1000 feet on either side; they had 
no mule train bringing up water during the day, no engineers to 
Open up water supplies on the slopes, no food accumulated in 
waggons at the bottom of the hill, no supplies of hundreds of 
picks, shovels, and sand-bags all ready on the summit to make 
trenches and scances with. On the other hand, they had no 
artificial thirst caused by recent changes of climate and eating 
tinned meat. They could go for hours without food, and had 
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quite a natural instinct for making and taking cover ; moreover, 
they possessed great individuality, of importance in this particular 
struggle, each man acting for himself. 

Yet, in spite of all these advantages, it seems incredible that with 
rifle-fire alone the Boers could have turned our troops off Spion 
Kop when once fairly lodged there. We were acting on the 
defensive and under cover; they were moving about and 
exposing themselves in the open; no doubt we should lose 
heavily, we always do lose heavily when we are imperfectly 
trained as soldiers; but yet, according to the rules of war, we 
ought to have held our own, and we did hold our own. 

Was it then the artillery fire of the Boers that caused the 
abandonment of Spion Kop? In considering this matter we 
shall be able to view it in a new light, for no writer seems to 
have hitherto given a thought as to the condition of the Boers 
on Spion Kop; and yet in all fighting the condition of each side 
must greatly influence the results. The side which holds by the 
old adage, “‘ Never say die while there is a shot in the locker,” is 
likely to come out best. 

Before connoting the relative effects of artillery fire on either 
side it is necessary first to realise in what manner artillery fire 
differs from that of infantry in its effects upon infantry. We 
shall find in “ War,” by Colonel Maurice, that French evidence 
distinctly states that the Germans in the Franco-Prussian War 
won their battles with their artillery; and yet we have the 
evidence of General Sheridan, who visited the battlefields imme- 
diately after the actions, that the effects of the Prussian artillery 
were most insignificant. Again, we have the Prussian statistics 
showing that the proportions of losses in the German army were 
as ten from infantry fire to one from artillery fire. We have an 
immense amount of information to show that both French and 
German troops could with difficulty face a very heavy artillery — 
fire, and a Frenchman engaged in the Le Mans campaign states 
that on one occasion a village was taken and retaken forty times 
in one day, because the artillery on both sides had the village 
completely under their fire at effective range. As soon as the 
infantry on either side entered it they found it impossible to 
remain there, or to entrench, being exposed to an overwhelming 
fire to which they could not reply. Thus the assumption is 
formed that artillery fire has really very little material effect, but 
that it is reduced to nearly nothing by its stupendous moral effect 
which drives troops away from its vicinity before they have had 
time to suffer from it. 

If this assumption could be established regarding the effect of 
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the Boer artillery we should have a reason for the losses on Spion 
Kop, as our troops remained there under artillery fire; but the 
whole tendency of evidence during the war goes to show that the 
bark of the Boer artillery was worse than the bite. 

Colonel May, in “ A Retrospect of the South African War,” 
tells us that “the long-range fire of the Boer artillery was 
exceedingly irritating, and when fired into camp or enclosure 
was demoralising, until men got accustomed to it and counted it 
at its real value. Destructive, however, it was not. Viewed from 
the standpoint of men disabled, it could scarcely be called 
effective—our guns, when they got within shrapnel range of the 
Boer artillery, could always make their superiority felt, and at 
long ranges sustained practically no damage from the fire they 
could not reply to.” Also, so far as we could judge, of our own 
artillery, superior as it was to that of the Boers in everything but 
range, when we concentrated it on the Boers in their entrench- 
ments, we might demoralise them ; but we could do them no 
physical damage, and could not turn them out. It seems evident 
then that the Boer artillery on Spion Kop could not be expected 
to have any serious effect upon our men entrenched there, 

There were several Boer gun emplacements bearing on Spion 
Kop, over an arc of go° from N.W. to N.E., but we do not know 
whether the greater portion of them had guns in them: this we 
do know, that the Boers could only fire from two points without 
risking the lives of their men in an attack at close quarters, and 
these two points were situated N.W. and N.E. The number 
of guns and pompoms they had available in these positions in 
all seems to have been about eight. From the N.W., on the. 
slopes behind “Greenhill,” there were said to be one Long Tom, 
one or two 12-pounder Krupps, and one or two pompoms, firing 
at a distance of 4000 to 5000 yards during part of the day, and 
from the N.E. on a spur of Spion Kop, were one or two 
pompoms, and late in the day a 12-pounder Krupp. This is 
all the Boers could do on this occasion, and judging from the 
effects of such fire on other occasions it should not have done 
much damage. At Underbrook Spruit there were four brigades 
of infantry lying along the reverse of the hills subject to a greatly 
superior fire of shrapnel and rifles for three days with compara- 
tively little loss. Captain H. Wilson, in “The Relief of Lady- 
smith,” states that the Boer shells burst on the summit of Spion 
Kop at the rate of seven to ten a minute throughout the afternoon, 
and this would seem to be a severe fire, capable of doing much 
damage to troops in the open, were it not that he also states that 
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artillery (36 guns) were driven like sheep to be shot at ; that they 
were subject to the fire of long-range guns to which they could 
not reply ; that the enemy’s shells burst beautifully over them at 
the rate of seven a minute for a whole hour ; and that there were 
seven casualties ; and he concludes, “So much for shrapnel fire 
in the open, unless the element of chance is eliminated by an 
enormous concentration of guns.” 

The losses on Spion Kop were heavy, but we must not be 
misled by the official account, which groups under the head of 
Spion Kop the whole of the casualties occurring during the week’s 
fighting both at Venter’s Spruit and at Potgieter’s Drift. Neither 
can we accept the conclusion of Colonel Henderson (in his 
introduction to Count Sternberg’s experiences of the war) 
that the casualties on Spion Kop amounted to 38 per cent., 
apparently arrived at by crediting to the one day’s fight on Spion 
Kop the casualties of the whole week. The official return for 
September 1901 gives 1437 as the total killed and wounded 
during the week, January 17 to 24, 1900. If we assume 800 to be 
the number killed and wounded on the summit of Spion Kop on 
January 24, and 5000 as the number of troops on the summit 
during the day, we have a percentage of 16 instead of 38, as given 
by Colonel Henderson. Sir R. Buller in his despatch states that 
we inflicted as great or greater losses upon the enemy than they 
did upon us. 

We will now consider the effect of the fire of our artillery on 
this eventful day, and it will then be clear that there was an over- 
whelming advantage on our side. 

In the first place the arc over which our artillery could fire on 
Spion Kop was 135° as against 90° of the Boers; we could fire 
from E., S.E., and S.W., and at effective ranges, and we had six or 
seven times the number of guns they had. They had quick- 
firing guns certainly, but this does not appear to have enabled 
them to fire a greater number of rounds during the day. 

At Three-tree Hill due west of Spion Kop, there were twenty-four 
15-pounders and two 5 inch howitzers which could see and fire on 
the whole western side of Spion Kop right up to the crest line, 
at effective ranges, less than 3000 yards ; and under the uninter- 
rupted shower of shrapnel that could be fired from our guns no 
advance of Boers in the open.on the north-west side of our 
position ought to have been practicable. In addition there was 
a battery of six 15-pounders at Rhenosterfontein firing from 
S.W. and sweeping the whole western side of Spion Kop at from 
3000 to 4000 yards distance. 

Turning to the north-west front of our position, we find that it 
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was swept from S.E. by six or eight naval 12-pounder long range 
guns at 6000 to 7000 yards, and by two Naval 4.7 inch guns 
(throwing lyddite) at 8000 yards, all situated south ef Potgieter’s 
Drift. So that from W. and from S.E. our artillery fire swept 
the whole front of the position and crossed fire on the spur and 
outlier running north of summit, catching the enemy advancing to 
the attack. These forty-two guns could be brought to bear upon 
Boers in the open and not upon Boers entrenched, and so far as 
the map will indicate, there is no part of the ground in the imme- 
diate front of our position where the Boers could make a lodg- 
ment that was not swept by our fire. 

There is much food for reflection in this matter and in the 
important lesson involved. We are told by all our experts of the 
immense superiority of our artillery over that of the Boers, and 
here we have a case in which our artillery, superior in numbers 
and in everything else, are firing upon Boers in the open, while 
the inferior Boer artillery are firing on our troops entrenched. 
We have it stated that the Boer loss was as great if not greater 
than ours, and yet critics, one and all, consider only and solely 
the effect of the day’s fighting on our troops and draw their con- 
clusions accordingly. 

If, on the other hand, we look impartially on the effect upon 
both sides we shall realise that, however galling the fire was to 
our troops, however terrific the ordeal was, and however 
gallantly they behaved (and of this there is no doubt, for they 
were quite prepared to face another day of it), yet so much the 
more galling it was to the Boers, so much the more terrific was 
the ordeal, and equally gallant was their behaviour; but the 
comparison cannot be kept up. By the end of the day they had 
lost in killed and wounded at least 800 men, they found it was an 
impossible task to take Spion Kop, they realised that with the 
capture of Spion Kop their lines above Venter’s Spruit must be 
given up in a day or two, and by dusk they were inspanning their 
waggons and in full retreat; some towards the Orange Free 
State and some to a new position towards the east. It was our 
taking of Spion Kop which first shook the nerves of the Boers 
in Natal. 

ABANDONMENT AND SURRENDER. 

In the days of chivalry the circumstances under which the 
surrender of a force or place was justifiable was clearly laid 
down: in these days the Army Act deals with the subject. 

Our experience in the war indicates that the increasing range 
of fire-arms tends to place troops at a disadvantage if their fire- 
arms are inferior, unless they can get to close quarters; and if 
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they can be picked off one by one without any power of retaliat- 
ing, the question arises under what circumstances, if any, is a 
force justified in surrendering ? 

The subject is an intensely momentous one, as ‘push’ and 
‘ grit’ in a force must greatly augment its moral influence against 
an enemy. We know that in mortal combats the side which is 
not determined to fight to the bitter end will probably give way 
suddenly in panic, and that the side which is prepared to lose up 
to two-thirds or three-quarters or more of its numbers in an 
attack will probably drive it home and win, unless greatly out- 
numbered. 

Without considering the merits of Lord Methuen’s frontal 
attacks in the early actions he fought north of the Orange River, 
there cannot be a doubt that the Boers were deeply impressed 
with the dash of our troops and were getting so demoralised that 
a second attack on Magersfontein would probably have been 
successful. On the other hand, the retirements and surrenders 
of positions, the giving up to the enemy in the evening what we 
had gained bythard fighting during the day has given heart to the 
Boers. Of course, the relative numbers of the contending forces 
must always greatly influence the method of attack. If the 
attacking force are to the enemy as three to one, then it is appa- 
rent that they could afford to lose two-thirds in rushing the 
enemy’s trenches, but if numbers are nearly equal the attack 
must be conducted with caution ; in all cases, however, it is not 
economical to tarry for long under severe fire: a great deal also 
must depend on the spirit and ¢lan of the troops on either side. 
All these questions, however, should be thought out and settled 
before the attack ; when it is once launched it ought to go on to 
the bitter end, and if night falls the troops should entrench and 
go on at dawn, when probably the enemy’s trenches will be found 
empty. 

The great desideratum in the war was to get the Boers to stand, 
so that we might beat them soundly, and it is doubtful if the 
policy of simply outflanking them and driving them back is sound. 
When history is written it will probably be found that the turning 
points of the war were those actions in which a large number 
of the Boers were killed and wounded. 

It usually happened that when our troops made a gallant dash 
within 800 yards of the Boer lines that the Boers were seized with 
panic and bolted. A conspicuous instance of this occurred at 
Pieters on February 28, when the Royal Lancaster Regiment, 
who were in support of the South Lancashire, got out of hand 
having only about three officers left, and dashing forward to the 
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left took the hill allotted to another brigade, the Boers jumping 
out of their trenches and flying before them in disorder. 

The moral seems to be that the days of attack in the open are 
not yet over if those who attack are in grim earnest to drive it 
home (as the drill-book says) “ cost what it may.” In the defence 
the holding on to the last is a much simpler matter, requiring a 
less amount of decision. 

Lord Wolseley in his pocket-book lays down that “an officer 
in command who abandons the defence of a post, as long as one- 
third of his garrison remains effective, ought to be shot.” If this 
were given out as an order, or if some authoritative opinionwere 
given on the subject, officers would know how to act. 

The Zulu puts the matter in a few words: 


“If we go forward we die; if we go back we die; let us go forward and die.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The aim of this article is to show that though common sense 
in war is a necessity, yet war is nevertheless a science which will 
admit of no cut and dried rules—no ready reckoner—applicable 
to any case. Strategy and tactics vary in their application 
according to the relative numbers of the combatants, the moral 
and training of the troops, and a variety of other causes, so that 
what may be quite sound in one case may be unsuitable in 
another ; it is only the experienced general who knows what to 
do in each case. 

Hence it is that a general, to be successful, must not only have 
correct information about the enemy, but must be also thoroughly 
acquainted with his own troops; he must know in what they 
excel and where they fail, and how he best can employ them. 
The “ scratch packs,” in South Africa called brigades and divisions, 
with generals and staff suddenly brought together and sent 
into action, in some cases without ever having spoken to or even 
seen each other before, could not possibly be as successful as 
they might have been under more favourable circumstances. 

An architect, who knows the strength of the materials he deals 
with, can design and build at the lowest possible cost with 
certainty of success; but if his timber is unsound, his steel and 
iron faulty, his cement untested and his lime imperfectly burnt, 
he must put greater strength into all his work in order to leave 
a large margin for safety, greatly enhancing the price, and yet 
with probable risk of failure. 

Even when things are perfect, Dame Fortune is most fickle in 
Love and War. 


CHARLES WARREN. 


DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE BACON 


WERE Shakespeare and Bacon identical ? A new answer was 
recently suggested to me by a friend, and a consideration of his 
hypothesis led to the discovery of such corroborative arguments 
that it should only require a brief exposition to secure its accept- 
ance by some people. I may briefly recall certain well-known 
facts. Bacon had conceived in very early youth an ambitious 
plan for a great philosophical reform. He had been immediately 
plunged into business, and at the accession of James I., when a 
little over forty, had been for many years a barrister and a 
Member of Parliament, and had moreover taken a very active 
part in great affairs of State. He was already lamenting, as he 
continued to lament, the many distractions which had forced him 
to sacrifice literary and philosophical to political ambition. Now 
that a second Solomon was to mount the throne, he naturally 
wished to show that he was a profound thinker, deserving the 
patronage of a wise monarch. Besides merely selfish reasons he 
hoped that James would help him to carry out his great schemes 
for the promotion of scientific research. He resolved, therefore, 
to publish a book setting forth his new philosophic ideas. He 
had not as yet found time to prepare any statement of them, or 
even to reduce them to order. He was still immersed in business 
and harassed by many anxieties. Now Bacon, if there be any 
truth in Pope’s epigram or Macaulay’s Essay, was not above 
questionable manceuvres. If he had not time to write, he could 
get a book written for him. We know in fact that he afterwards 
employed assistants, such as Hobbes and George Herbert, in pre- 
paring some of his literary work. It is plain, however, from the 
full account of his early life in Spedding’s volumes that he had as 
yet no connection with the famous men of letters of his time. 
Not one of them is mentioned in his letters, though at a later time 
he became known to Ben Jonson, who has celebrated the charms 
of his conversation. Jonson’s friendship with Shakespeare gives 
some significance, as we shall see, to this circumstance. Bacon 
took a significant step. He had recently incurred reproach by 
taking part in the prosecution of his former patron, Essex. He 
now (1603) made conciliatory overtures to Southampton, who 
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had not only been a friend of Essex, but had been under sentence 
for complicity in the rising for which Essex was beheaded. Why 
did Bacon approach a man so certain to be prejudiced against 
him? One reason suggests itself. Southampton was a patron 
of men of letters, and especially the one man whom we know to 
have been helpful to Shakespeare. If Bacon was desirous of 
hiring an author, Southampton would be able to recommend a 
competent person, and there was no one whom he was more 
likely to recommend than Shakespeare. Shakespeare was by this 
time at the height of his powers, and had shown by Hamlet his 
philosophical as well as his poetical tendencies. He was recog- 
nised as an able writer, capable of turning his hand toomany 
employments. He could vamp old plays and presumably new 
philosophies. If Bacon wanted a man who should have the 
necessary power of writing and yet not be hampered by any such 
scientific doctrine of his own as would make him anxious to claim 
independence, he could not make a better choice. Southampton 
is said, on pretty good authority, to have made a present of {1000 
to Shakespeare. The story is intelligible if we suppose that he 
paid the money on Bacon’s account, and for some service of sucha 
nature that any trace of Bacon’s interest in it was to be concealed. 

At any rate somebody wrote a book. The famous Advance- 
ment of Learning appeared in the autumn of 1605. It is dedicated 
to James, and gives a general survey of the state of knowledge at 
the time ; or, as the last paragraph states, is “a small globe of the 
intellectual world.” It shows literary genius and general know- 
ledge, but not the minute information of aspecialist. Who wrote 
the book? I need not rely upon the probabilities already men- 
tioned, however strong they may be, which point to Shakes- 
peare. If Shakespeare wrote it he might naturally try to insert 
some intimation of the authorship to which he could appeal in 
case of necessity. One of the common amusements of the time 
was the composition of anagrams; and I accordingly inquired 
whether such a thing might be discoverable in the Advancement. 
It would most probably be at the beginning, and 1 was rewarded 
by finding in the first two lines a distinct claim of Shakes- 
peare’s own authorship and a repudiation of Bacon’s. Natur- 
ally, when a man is writing two sentences in one set of letters he 
has to be a little obscure, and will probably employ a redundant 
word or two to include all that are required. Shakespeare’s style, 
therefore, if perceptible, is partly veiled. The opening words are 
“There were under the law, excellent King, both daily sacrifices 
and free-will offerings, the one pro(ceeding, &c.).” To the end 
of “pro” there are eighty-one letters. Re-arrange them and 
they make the following : “ Crede Will Shakespere, green inno- 
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cent reader; he was author of excellent writing; F.B.N. fifth 
idol, Lye.”* I won't try to explain why the reader should be 
called green and innocent, but the meaning of the whole will be 
perfectly clear when the last words are explained. F.B.N., of 
course, means Francis Bacon. “ Fifth idol” refers to one of the 
most famous passages in a book hitherto ascribed to Bacon. In 
the aphorisms prefaced to the Novum Organum the causes of 
human error are described as belonging to fourclasses of “idols.” 
False systems of philosophy, for example, generate what are 
curiously (though the word would naturally occur to a dramatist) 
called “idols of the theatre.” Of the others I need only say that 
they do not include one fertile source of deception, namely, direct 
lying. Shakespeare intimates that his employer was illustrating 
this additional or fifth kind of idol by his false claim to the 
authorship. The aphorisms, however, were for the present held 
back. The book was published, we may presume, before Bacon 
had discovered this transparent artifice. Shakespeare would 
chuckle when calling his attention to it afterwards. Bacon would 
be vexed, but naturally could not take public notice of the trap 
in which he had been caught. His feelings may be inferred from 
his later action. When Shakespeare’s plays were collected after 
the author’s death, Bacon we know got at the printers and per- 
suaded them to insert a cryptogram claiming the authorship for 
himself. The claim was obviously preposterous, but the fact that 
he made it is interesting to the moralist. It is a melancholy illus- 
tration of a familiar truth. Bacon had probably come to believe 
his own lie, and to fancy that he had really written the Advance- 
ment of Learning, or that, having bought it, he had a right to it. 
Then, he thought, he would make sure of a posthumous revenge 
should the anagram be deciphered. ‘If Shakespeare succeeds 
in claiming my philosophy, I will take his plays in exchange.” 
He had become demoralised to the point at which he could cheat 
his conscience by such lamentable casuistry. 

Meanwhile Bacon’s fame was growing; and so was his immer- 
sion in business. In 1607 he became Solicitor-General and a 
comparatively rich man. In the next year he makes references 
to a proposed continuation of his great philosophical work. In 
other words, he was thinking of procuring its continuation. 
Probably there was some little difficulty in getting over the mis- 
understandings which would inevitably arise from these dark 


** If any one cares to verify this, he may be helped by the statement that in 
both cases A occurs in four places, Bin one, C in three, D in three, E in 
fifteen, Fin four, G in two, H in four, I in six, K in one, L in six, N in six, 
O in four, P in one, Rin seven, S in three, T in five, U in one, W in three, 
X in one, and ¥ in one, 
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and dangerous dealings. The bargain might be hard to strike. 
In 1611, however, we know that Shakespeare gave up the stage 
and retired to pass the last five years of his life at Stratford. All 
his biographers have thought this retirement strange, and have 
been puzzled to account for the supposed cessation of authorship. 
No successful writer ever gives up writing. The explanation is 
now clear. Shakespeare retired because Bacon, who had grown 
rich, could make it worth his while to retreat to a quiet place 
where he would not be tempted to write plays, or drink at the 
“Mermaid,” or make indiscreet revelations. If it be asked what 
he was doing, the answer is obvious. He was writing the Novum 
Organum. It was all but impossible for Bacon in the midst of 
all his astonishing political and legal activity to find time to write 
a philosophical work. No doubt he did something : he made 
notes and procured collections of various observations upon 
natural phenomena with which he supplied his co-operator. We 
may even suppose that he persuaded himself that he was thus 
substantially the author of the book which he prompted. Shake- 
speare died in 1616, leaving the work as a fragment. Bacon, 
who not long afterwards became Lord Chancellor, put the papers 
together, had them translated into Latin (which would obliterate 
any lurking anagram), and was able to publish the book in 1620. 
I leave it to critics to show the true authorship from internal 
evidence. It is enough here to note certain obvious characteristics. 
The book in the first place, as is generally admitted, shows that 
the author was not only an amateur in science, but curiously 
ignorant of what was being done in his own day. That was 
quite natural at Stratford-on-Avon, while Bacon in London had 
ample means for hearing of the achievements of leading men of 
science, even if he could not appreciate their work, In the next 
place the Novum Organum is the work of a poet. The scientific 
formulz are given in the shape of weighty concrete maxims— 
“Man is the servant and interpreter of Nature,” and so forth. 
So in classifying the various kinds of experiments, the writer does 
not elaborate an abstract logical scheme, but represents each 
class (there are no less than twenty-seven) by some vivid concrete 
emblem. One class suggests the analogy of a signpost at cross- 
roads and receives the famous name of Instantie crucis, the origin 
of our common phrase, “ crucial experiments.” Bacon was nota 
poet—as any one may see who looks at his version of the Psalms 
—Shakespeare certainly was. 

After publishing this “ magnificent fragment,” as an accom- 
plished critic calls it, Bacon was convicted of corrupt practices, 
and passed his few remaining years in trying to proceed with 
his philosophical work. The result was significant. He had no 
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official duties to distract him, but also he had no Shakespeare to 
help him. His later publications added a little or nothing in 
substance. The chief of them was the De Augmentis. This is 
simply an enlarged edition in Latin (the anagram of course dis- 
appearing) of the Advancement of Learning. The early book, as 
the same critic says, has an advantage over the “ more pre- 
tentious ” version from the “noble and flowing” (shall we say 
the Shakespearean ?) “English,” while the additions are of 
questionable value. I will only notice one point. The Advance- 
ment of Learning speaks of the state of poetry at the time. “In 
poesy,” says the author, “I can report no deficience.... 
For the expression of affections, passions, corruptions, and 
customs we are beholden to poets more than to the philosophers’ 
works: and for wit and eloquence not much less than to orators’ 
harangues.” That was a very natural opinion to be expressed 
by Shakespeare. In the De Augmentis the last sentence dis- 
appears ; but a fresh paragraph is inserted upon dramatic poetry. 
The theatre might be useful, it says, either for corruption or for 
discipline ; but in modern times there is plenty of corruption on 
the stage and no discipline. 

Bacon, it may be noticed, was aiming this backhanded blow at 
Shakespeare in the same year in which he was inserting the 
cryptogram in the first folio. It may appear, at first sight, that 
he was inconsistent in condemning the very works which he was 
claiming, and it may even be said by the captious that the fact 
throws some doubt upon the cryptogram. A deeper insight into 
human nature will suggest that such an inconsistency is charac- 
teristic. Bacon wishes at once to appropriate Shakespeare’s 
work and to depreciate it so long as it is still ascribed to Shake- 
speare. I omit, however, the obvious psychological reflections 
and will only remark that other works ascribed to this period, the 
Sylva Sylvarum and so forth, no doubt represent the collections, 
which, as I have said, Bacon formed to be used as materials by 
his collaborator. 

I have told my story as briefly as may be, and leave details to 
be filled up by any one who pleases. Plenty of writers have 
insisted upon Shakespeare’s logical subtlety and powers of 
philosophical reflection. They will be ready to believe that the 
author of Hamlet was also the author of the Novum Organum, 
and will be glad to be relieved from the necessity of accepting 
the old paradox that the ‘wisest ” was also the “ meanest” man 
of his time. The meanness may all be ascribed to one man, and 
the wisdom to the man from whom he stole it. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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AN IRISH PROBLEM 


CONVERSATION raged on the long flanks of the mail-car. 

An elderly priest, with a warm complexion and a controversial 
under-lip, was expounding his native country to a fellow-traveller, 
with slight but irrepressible pulpit gestures of the hand. The 
fellow-traveller, albeit lavender-hued from an autumn east wind, 
was obediently observing the anzemic patches of oats and barley, 
pale and thin, like the hair of a starving baby, and the huge slants 
of brown heather and turf bog, and was interjecting “just so!” 
at decent intervals. Now and then, as the two tall brown mares 
slackened for a bout of collar-work at a hill, or squeezed slowly 
past a cart stacked high with sods of turf, we, sitting in silence, 
Irish wolves in the clothing of English tourists, could hear across 
the intervening pile of luggage and bicycles such a storm of con- 
versation as bursts forth at a dinner-party after the champagne 
has twice gone round. 

The brunt of the talk was borne by the old lady in the centre. 
Her broad back, chequered with red plaid, remained monumental 
in height and stillness, but there was that in the tremor of the 
steel spray in her bonnet that told of a high pressure of narrative. 
The bearded Dublin tourist on her left was but little behind her 
in the ardour of giving information. His wife, a beautifully 
dressed lady with cotton-wool in her ears, remained abstracted, 
whether from toothache, or exclusiveness, or mere wifely bore- 
dom, we cannot say. Among the swift shuttles of Irish speech 
the ponderous questions and pronouncements of an English 
fisherman drove their way. The talk was, we gathered, of sport 
and game laws and their administration. 

“Ts it hares ?” cried the Dublin tourist, perorating after a flight 
or two into the subject of poachers, “what d’ye think would 
happen a hare in Donegal ?” 

His handsome brown eye swept his audience, even, through 
the spokes of a bicycle, gathering in our sympathies, It left no 
doubts as to the tragedy that awaited the hare. 
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The east wind hunted us along the shore of a wide, bleak bay, 
rimmed with yellow sea-weed, and black and ruffled like the 
innumerable lakelets that lay along our route. The tall moun- 
tain over it was hooded in cloud. It seemed as threatening and 
mysterious as Sinai; ready to utter some awful voice of law to 
the brown solitudes and windy silences. 

Far ahead of us a few houses rose suddenly above the low 
coast line, an ugly family party of squat gables and whitewashed 
walls, with nothing nearer them to westward than the homesteads 
of America. Far and near there was not a tree visible, nor a 
touch of colour to tell of the saving grace of flowers. The brown 
mares swung the car along with something resembling enthu- 
siasm; Letterbeg was the end of their stage ; it was the end of 
ours also. Numb with long sitting we dropped cumbrously to 
earth from the high footboard, and found ourselves face to face 
with the problem of how to spend the next three hours. It was 
eleven o’clock in the morning, too early for lunch, though, appa- 
rently, quite the fashionable hour in Letterbeg for bottled porter, 
judging by the squeak of the corkscrew and the clash of glasses 
that issued from the dark interior of the house in front of which 
we had been shed by the mail-car. This was a long cottage with 
a prosperous slate roof, and a board over its narrow door 
announcing that one Jas. Heraty was licensed for the retail of 
spirits and porter. 

The mail-car rolled away ; as it crawled over the top of a hill 
and sank out of sight a last wave of the priestly hand seemed to 
include us. Doubtless we were being expounded as English 
tourists, and our great economic value to the country was being 
expatiated upon. The rvéle is an important one, and has its privi- 
leges; yet, to the wolf, there is something stifling in sheep’s 
clothing ; certainly, on the occasions when it was discarded by 
us, a sympathy and understanding with the hotels was quickly 
established. Possibly they also are wolves. Undoubtedly the 
English tourist, with his circular ticket and his coupons, does 
not invariably get the best of everything. We write surrounded 
by him and his sufferings. An earlier visit than usual to the 
hotel sitting-room has revealed him, lying miserably on the sofa, 
shrouded in a filthy duvet, having been flung there at some two 
in the morning on his arrival, wet through, from heaven knows 
what tremendous walk. Subsequently we hear him being haled 
from his lair by the chambermaid, who treats him as the dirt 
under her feet (or, indeed, if we may judge by our bedroom 
carpet, with far less consideration). 

“ Here !” she says, “ go in there and wash yerself !” 
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We hear her slamming him into a room from which two others 
of his kind have been recently bolted like rabbits, by the 
boots, to catch the 6 A.M. train. We can just faintly realise its 
atmosphere. 

This, however, is a digression, but remotely connected with 
Letterbeg and Mr. Heraty’s window, to which in our forlorn 
state we turned for distraction. 

It was very small, about two feet square, but it made its appeal 
to all the needs of humanity from the cradle to the grave. A 
feeding-bottle, a rosary, a photograph of Mr. Kruger, a peg-top, 
a case of salmon-flies, an artistic letter-weight, consisting of a 
pigeon’s egg carved in Connemara marble, two seductively small 
bottles of castor oil—these, mounted on an embankment of 
packets of cornflour and rat poison, crowded the four little panes. 
Inside the shop the assortment ranged from bundles of reaping- 
hooks on the earthen floor to bottles of champagne in the murk 
of the top shelf. A few men leaned against the tin-covered 
counter, gravely drinking porter. As we stood dubiously at the 
door there was a padding of bare feet in the roadway, and a very 
small boy with a red head, dressed in a long flannel frock of a rich 
madder shade, fluttered past us into the shop. 

“Me dada says let yees be hurrying!” he gasped, between 
spasms of what was obviously whooping-cough. “ Sweeny’s case 
is comin’ on !” 

Had the message been delivered by the Sergeant-at-Arms it 
could not have been received with more respectful attention or 
been more immediately obeyed. The porter was gulped down, 
one unfinished glass being bestowed upon the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
possibly as a palliative for the whooping-cough, and the party 
trooped up the road towards a thatched and whitewashed cottage 
that stood askew at the top of a lane leading to the seashore. 
Two tall constables of the R.I.C. stood at the door of the cottage. 
It came to us, with a lifting of the heart, that we had chanced 
upon Petty Sessions day in Letterbeg, and this was the court- 
house. \ 

It was uncommonly hot in what is called in newspapers “ the 
body of the court.” Something of the nature of a rood-screen, 
boarded solidly up to a height of about four feet, divided the 
long single room of the cottage ; we, with the rest of the public, 
were penned in the division nearest the door. The cobwebbed 
boards of the loft overhead almost rested on our hats; the public, 
not being provided with seats by the Government, shuffled on the 
earthen floor and unaffectedly rested on us and each other. 

Within the rood-screen two magistrates sat at a table with their 
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suite, consisting of a clerk, an interpreter, and a district inspector 
of police, disposed round them. 

“The young fella with the foxy mustash is Docthor Lyden,” 
whispered an informant in response to a question, “and the 
owld lad that’s lookin’ at ye now is Heraty, that owns the shop 
above——” 

At this juncture an emissary from the Bench very kindly offered 
us seats within the rood-screen. We took them, on a high wooden 
settle, beside the magisterial table, and the business of the court 
proceeded. 

Close to us stood the defendant, Sweeny, a tall elderly man, 
with a long, composed, shaven face, and an all observant grey 
eye: Irish in type, Irish in expression, intensely Irish in the self- 
possession in which he stood, playing to perfection the part of 
calm rectitude and unassailable integrity. 

Facing him, the plaintiff lounged against the partition ; a man 
strangely improbable in appearance, with close-cropped grey 
hair, a young, fresh-coloured face, a bristling orange moustache, 
and a big, blunt nose. One could have believed him a soldier, a 
German, anything but what he was, a peasant from the furthest 
shores of Western Ireland, cut off from what we call civilisation 
by his ignorance of any language save his own ancient speech, 
wherein the ideas of to-day stand out in English words like tele- 
graph posts in a Connemara moorland. 

Between the two stood the interpreter—small, old, froglike in 
profile, full of the dignity of the Government official. 

“Well, we should be getting on now,” remarked the Chairman, 
Heraty, J.P., after some explanatory politeness to his unexpected 
visitors. ‘ William, swear the plaintiff!” 

The oath was administered in Irish, and the orange moustache 
brushed the greasy Testament. The space above the dado of 
the partition became suddenly a tapestry of attentive faces, clear- 
eyed, all comprehending. , 

“This case,” announced Mr. Heraty judicially, yet not without 
a glance at the visitors, “is a demand for compensation in the 
matter of a sheep that was drowned. William ”—this to the 
interpreter—“ ask Darcy what he has to say for himself ?” 

Darcy hitched himself round, still with a shoulder propped 
against the partition, and uttered, without any enthusiasm, a few 
nasal and guttural sentences. 

“ He says, yer worship,” said William, with unctuous propriety, 
“that Sweeny’s gorsoons were ever and always hunting his 
sheep, and settin’ on their dog to hunt her, and that last week 
they dhrove her into the lake and dhrownded her altogether.” 
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“Now,” said Mr. Heraty, in a conversational tone, “ William, 
when ye employ the word ‘ gorsoon,’ do ye mean children of the 
male or female sex ?” 

“Well, yer worship,” replied William, who, it may incidentally 
be mentioned, was himself in need of either an interpreter or of 
a new and complete set of teeth, “I should considher he meant 
ayther the one or the other.” 

“They're usually one or the other,” said Doctor Lyden 
solemnly, and in a stupendous brogue. It was the first time he 
had spoken; he leaned back, with his hands in his pockets, and 
surveyed with quiet but very bright eyes the instant grin that 
illumined the faces of the tapestry. 

“Sure William himself is no bad judge of gorsoons,” said Mr. 
Heraty. “ Hadn’t he a christening in his own house three weeks 
ago ?” 

At this excursion into the family affairs of the interpreter the 
grin broke into a roar. 

“See now, we'll ask Mr. Byrne, the schoolmaster,” went on 
Mr. Heraty with owl-like gravity. “Isn’t that Mr. Byrne that I 
see back there in the coort ? Come forward Mr. Byrne!” 

Thus adjured, a tall, spectacled man emerged from the crowd, 
and, beaming with a pleasing elderly bashfulness through his 
spectacles, gave it as his opinion that though gorsoon was a term 
usually applied to the male child, it was equally applicable to the 
female. ‘“ But, indeed,” he concluded, “the Bench has as good 
Irish as I have myself, and better.” 

“The law requires that the thransactions of this coort shall 
take place in English,” the Chairman responded, “and we have 
also the public to consider.” 

As it was pretty certain that we were the only persons in the 
court who did not understand Irish, it was borne in upon us that 
we were the public, and we appreciated the consideration. 

“We may assume, then, that the children that set on the dog 
wor’ of both sexes,” proceeded Mr. Heraty. “ Well, now, as to 
the dog William, ask Darcy what sort of dog was it ?” 

The monotonous and quiet Irish sentences followed one 
another again. 

“That'll do. Now, William 

“He says, yer worship, that he was a big lump of a yalla dog, 
an’ very cross, by reason of he r’arin’ a pup.” 

“And ’twas to make mutton-broth for the pup she dhrove 
Darcy’s sheep in the lake, I suppose ?” 

A contemptuous smile passed over Darcy’s face as the Chair- 
man’s sally was duly translated to him, and he made a rapid reply. 
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“He says there isn’t one of the neighbours but got great 
annoyance by the same dog, yer worship, and that when the 
dog ’d be out by night hunting, there wouldn’t be a yard o’ wather 
in the lakes but he’d have it barked over.” 

“It appears,” observed Dr. Lyden serenely, “that the dog, like 
the gorsoons, was of both sexes.” 

“Well, well, no matther now; we'll hear what the defendant 
has to say. Swear Sweeny!” said Mr. Heraty, smoothing his 
long grey beard, with suddenly remembered judicial severity and 
looking menacingly over his spectacles at Sweeney. “ Here, 
now! you don’t want an interpreter! You that has a sisther 
married to a station-master and a brother in the Connaught 
Rangers !” 

“]T have as good English as anny man in this coort,” said 
Sweeny morosely. 

“Well, show it off man! What defence have ye ?” 

“T say that the sheep wasn’t Darcy’s at all,” said Sweeny 
firmly, standing, as straight as a ramrod, with his hands behind 
his back, a picture of surly, wronged integrity. “And there’s no 
man livin’ can prove she was. Ask him now what way did he 
know her ?” 

The question evidently touched Darcy on a tender point. He 
squared his big shoulders in his white flannel jacket, and turning 
his face for the first time towards the magistrates delivered a 
flood of Irish, in which we heard a word that sounded like ulldn 
often repeated. 

“He says, yer worships,” translated William, “why wouldn’t 
he know her! WHadn’t she the wllén on her! He says a poor 
man like him would know one of the few sheep he has as well as 
yer worship’d know one 0’ yer own gowns if it had sthrayed 
from ye.” 

It is probable that we looked some of the stupefaction 
that we felt at this remarkable reference to Mr. Heraty’s 
wardrobe. 

“For the benefit of the general public,” said Dr. Lyden, in his 
languid, subtle brogue, with a side-glance at that body, “it may 
be no harm to mention that the plaintiff is alluding to the 
Chairman’s yearling calves and not to his costume.” 

“ Order now !” said Mr. Heraty severely. 

“ An’ he says,” continued William, warily purging his frog- 
countenance of any hint of appreciation, “ that Sweeny knew the 
ullén that was on her as well as himself did.” 

“Ullén! What sort of English is that for an interpreter to be 
using! Do ye suppose the general public knows what is an 
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ullan ?” interrupted Mr. Heraty with lightning rapidity. “ Explain 
that now !” 

“Why, yer worship, sure anny one in the world ’d know what 
the ullén on a sheep’s back is!” said William, staggered by 
this sudden onslaught, “ though there’s some might call it the 
rebugh.” 

“God help the Government that’s payin’ you wages!” said 
Mr. Heraty with sudden and bitter ferocity (but did we intercept 
a wink at his colleague ?), “If it wasn’t for the young family 
you're r’arin’ in yer old age I’d commit ye for contempt of 
coort !” 

A frank shout of laughter, trom every one in court but the 
victim, greeted this sally, the chorus being, as it were, barbed by 
a shrill crow of whooping-cough. 

“Mr. Byrne!” continued Mr. Heraty without a smile, “ we 
must call upon you again!” 

Mr. Byrne’s meek scholastic face once more appeared at the 
rood-screen. 

“Well, I should say,” he ventured decorously, “that the 
expression is locally applied to what I may call a plume or a 
feather that is worn on various parts of the sheep’s back, for a 
mark, as I might say, of distinction.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Byrne, thank you,” said Mr. Heraty, to whose 
imagination a vision of a plumed or feathered sheep seemed to 
offer nothing unusual, “remember that now, William !” 

Dr. Lyden looked at his watch. 

“ Don’t you think Sweeny might go on with his defence ?” he 
remarked. “About the children, Sweeny—how many have 
ye?” 

“T have four.” 

“And how old are they ?” 

“There’s one o’ thim is six years an’ another o’ thim is 
seven——” 

“Yes, and the other two eight and nine, I suppose!” com- 
mented Dr. Lyden. 

The defendant remained silent. 

“Do ye see now how well he began with the youngest—the 
way we'd think ’twas the eldest!” resumed Dr. Lyden. ‘I think 
we may assume that a gorsoon—male or female—of eight or nine 
years is capable of setting a dog on the sheep.” 

Here Darcy spoke again. 

“ He says,” interpreted William, “there isn’t pig nor ass, sheep 
nor duck, belongin’ to him that isn’t heart-scalded with the same 
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“ Well, I say now, an’ I swear it,” said Sweeny, his eye kindling 
like a coal, and his voice rising as the core of what was probably 
an old neighbourly grudge was neared, “my land is bare from 
his bastes threspassing on it, and my childhren are in dread to 
pass his house itself with the kicks an’ the sthrokes himself an’ 
his mother dhraws on them! The Lord Almighty knows——” 

“Stop now!” said Mr. Heraty, holding up his hand. “Stop! 
The Lord’s not intherferin’ in this case at all! It’s me an’ Doctor 
Lyden has it to settle.” 

No one seemed to find anything surprising in this pronounce- 
ment; it was accepted as seriously as any similar statement of 
the Prophet Samuel to the Children of Israel, and was evidently 
meant to imply that abstract justice might be expected. 

“We may assume, then,” said Dr. Lyden amiably, “that the 
sheep walked out into Sweeny’s end of the lake and drowned 
herself there on account of the spite there was between the two 
families,” 

The court tittered. A dingy red showed itself among the 
grizzled hairs and wrinkles on Sweeny’s cheek. In Ireland a 
point can often be better carried by sarcasm than by logic. 

“She was blind enough to dhrown herself, or two like her!” 
he said angrily ; “she was that owld and blind it was ayqual to 
her where she’d go!” 

“ How d’ye know she was blind ?” said Mr. Heraty quickly. 

“T thought the defence opened with the statement that it 
wasn’t Darcy’s sheep at all,” put in Dr. Lyden, leaning back in 
his chair with his eyes fixed on the rafters. 

Sweeny firmly regarded Mr. Heraty. 

“ How would I know she was blind?” he repeated. ‘ Many’s 
the time when she’d be takin’ a sthroll in on my land I'd see her 
fallin’ down in the rocks, she was that blind! An’ didn’t I see 
Darcy’s mother one time, an’ she puttin’ something on her eyes.” 

“Was it glasses she was putting on the sheep’s eyes?” sug- 
gested the Chairman, with a glance that admitted the court to 
the joke. 

“No, but an ointment,” said Sweeny stubbornly. “I seen her 
rubbing it to the eyes, an’ she no more than thirty yards from 
me.” 

“Will ye swear that ?” thundered Mr. Heraty ; “ will you swear 
that at a distance of thirty yards you could tell what was between 
Darcy’s mother’s fingers and the sheep’s eyes? No you will not! 
Nor no man could! William, is Darcy’s mother in the coort ? 
We'll have to take evidence from her as to the condition of the 
sheep’s eyes!” 
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“ Darcy says, yer worship, that his mother would lose her life if 
she was to be brought into coort,” explained William, after an inter- 
lude in Irish, to which both magistrates listened with evident 
interest; “that ere last night a frog jumped into the bed to her 
in the night, and she got out of the bed to light the Blessed 
Candle, and when she got back to the bed again she was in it 
always between herself and the wall, an’ she got a wakeness out 
of it, and great cold——” 

“Are ye sure it wasn’t the frog got the wakeness ?” asked Dr. 
Lyden. 

A gale of laughter swept round the court. 

“Come, come!” said Mr. Heraty; “have done with this 
baldherdash! William, tell Darcy some one must go fetch his 
mother, for as wake as she is she could walk half a mile!” Mr. 
Heraty here drew forth an enormous white pocket-handkerchief 
and trumpeted angrily in its depths. 

Darcy raised his small blue eyes with their thick lashes, and 
took a look at his judge. There was a gabbled interchange of 
Irish between him and the interpreter. 

“He says she could not, yer worship, nor as much as one 
perch.” 

“ Ah, what nonsense is this!” said Mr. Heraty, testily ; “didn’t 
I see the woman meself at Mass last Sunday ?” 

Darcy’s reply was garnished with a good deal more gesticula- 
tion than usual, and throughout his speech the ironic smile on 
Sweeny’s face was a masterpiece of quiet expression. 

“He says,” said William, “that surely she was at Mass last 
Sunday, the same as your worship says, but ‘twas on the way 
home that she was taking a wall, and a stone fell on her and 
hurted her finger, and the boot preyed on it, and it has her 
desthroyed.” 

At this culmination of the misadventures of Mrs. Darcy the 
countenances of the general public must again have expressed 
some of the bewilderment that they felt. 

“Perhaps William will be good enough to explain,” said Dr. 
Lyden, permitting a faint smile to twitch the foxy moustache, 
“how Mrs. Darcy’s boot affected her finger ?” 

William’s skinny hand covered his frog-mouth with all a deserv- 
ing schoolboy’s embarrassment at being caught out in a bad 
translation. 

“T beg yer worships’ pardon,” he said, in deep confusion, “ but 
sure your worships know as well as meself that in Irish we have 
the one word for your finger or your toe.” 

“ There’s one thing I know very well anyhow,” said Dr. Lyden, 
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turning to his colleague, “I’ve no more time to waste sitting 
here talking about old Kit Darcy’s fingers and toes! Let the 
two o’ them get arbitrators and settle it out of court. There’s 
nothing between them now only the value of the sheep.” 

“Sure I was satisfied to leave it to arbithration, but Darcy 
wasn’t willin’.” This statement was Sweeny’s. 

“So you were willin’ to have arbithration before you came 
into coort at all ?” said Mr. Heraty, eyeing the tall defendant with 
ominous mildness. ‘ William, ask Darcy is this the case.” 

Darcy’s reply, delivered with a slow, sarcastic smile, provoked 
a laugh from the audience. 

“Oh ho! So that was the way, was it!” cried Mr. Heraty, 
forgetting to wait for the translation. “Ye had your wife’s 
cousin to arbithrate! Small blame to Darcy he wasn’t willin’ ! 
It’s a pity ye didn’t say your wife herself should arbithrate when 
ye went about it! You would hardly believe the high opinion 
Sweeny here has of his wife,” continued the Chairman in illumi- 
native excursis to Dr. Lyden; “sure he had all the women wild 
below at my shop th’ other night sayin’ his wife was the finest 
woman in Ireland! Upon me soul he had!” 

“Tf I said that,” growled the unfortunate Sweeny, “ it was a lie 
for me.” 

“Don’t ye think it might be a good thing now,” suggested the 
indefatigable doctor, in his mournful, tuneful voice, ‘“‘to call a 
few witnesses to give evidence as to whether Mrs. Michael Sweeny 
is the finest woman in Ireland or no ?” 

“God knows, gentlemen, it’s a pity ye haven’t more to do this 
day,” said Sweeny, turning at length upon his tormentors, “ I’d 
sooner pay the price of the sheep than be losin’ me time here 
this way.” 

“See, now, how we're gettin’ to the rights of it in the latter 
end,” commented Dr. Lyden imperturbably. ‘Sweeny began 
here by saying”—he checked off each successive point on his 
fingers—“ that the sheep wasn’t Darcy’s at all. Then he said that 
his children of eight and nine years of age were too young to set 
the dog on the sheep. Then, that if the dog hunted her it was 
no more than she deserved for constant trespass. Then he said 
that the sheep was so old and blind that she committed suicide in 
his end of the lake in order to please herself and to spite him ; 
and, last of all, he tells us that he offered to compensate Darcy 
for her before he came into court at all!” : 

“ And on top of that,” Mr. Heraty actually rose in his seat in 
his exquisite appreciation of the position, ‘‘on top of that, mind 
you, after he has the whole machinery of the law and the entire 
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population of Letterbeg attending on him for a matter o’ two 
hours, he informs us that we’re wasting his valuable time !” 

Mr. Heraty fixed his eyes in admirable passion—whether 
genuine or not we are quite incapable of pronouncing—upon 
Sweeny, who returned the gaze with all the gloom of an unfortu- 
nate but invincibly respectable man. 

Dr. Lyden once more pulled out his watch. 

“Tt might be as well for us,” he said languidly, “to enter upon 
the inquiry as to the value of the sheep. That should take about 
another three-quarters of an hour. William, ask Darcy the price 
he puts on the sheep.” 

Every emotion has its limits. We received with scarce a 
stirring of surprise the variations of sworn testimony as to the 
value of the sheep. Her price ranged from one pound, claimed 
by Darcy and his adherents, to sixpence, at which sum her skin 
was unhesitatingly valued by Sweeny. Her age swung like a 
pendulum between two years and fourteen, and, finally, in 
crowning proof of her worth and general attractiveness, it was 
stated that her own twin had been sold for fifteen shillings to 
the police at Dhulish, “ere last week.” At this re-entrance into 
the case of the personal element Mr. Heraty’s spirits obviously 
rose. 

“| think we ought to have evidence about this,” he said, fixing 
the police officer with a dangerous eye. ‘‘ Mr. Cox, have ye 
anny of the Dhulish police here ?” 

Mr. Cox, whose only official act up to the present had been 
the highly beneficial one of opening the window, admitted with 
a grin that two of the Dhulish men were in the court. 

“Well then!” continued the Chairman, “ Mr. Cox, maybe 
ye'd kindly desire them to step forward in order that the coort 
may be able to estimate from their appearance the nutritive 
qualities of the twin sisther of Darcy’s sheep.” 

At this juncture we perceived, down near the crowded doorway, 
two tall and deeply embarrassed members of the R.I.C. hastily 
escaping into the street. 

“Well, well; how easy it is to frighten the police !” remarked 
the Chairman, following them with a regretful eye. “1 suppose, 
afther all, we'd betther put a price on the sheep and have done 
with it. In my opinion, when there’s a difficulty like this—what 
I might call an accident—between decent men like these (for 
they're both decent men, and I’ve known them these years), I’d 
say both parties should share what hardship is in it. Now, 
doctor, what shall we give Darcy? I suppose if we gave him 
8s, compensation and 2s, costs we'd not be far out ?” 
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Dr. Lyden, already in the act of charging his pipe, nodded his 
head. 

Sweeny began to fumble in his pockets, and drawing out a 
brownish rag, possibly a handkerchief, knotted in several places, 
proceeded to untie one of the knots. The doctor watched him 
without speaking. Ultimately, from some fastness in the rag a 
half-sovereign was extracted, and was laid upon the table by 
Sweeny. The clerk, a well-dressed young gentleman, whose 
attitude had throughout been one of the extremest aloofness, 
made an entry in his book with an aggressively business-like air. 

“Well, that’s all right,” remarked Dr. Lyden, getting lazily on 
his legs and looking round for his hat; “ it’s a funny thing, but I 
notice that the defendant brought the exact sum required into 
court with him.” 

“T did! And I’m able to bring more than it, thanks be to 
God!” said Sweeny, fiercely, with all the offended pride of his 
race. “I have two pounds here this minute——” 

“Tf that’s the way with ye, may be ye’d like us to put a bigger 
fine on ye!” broke in Mr. Heraty hotly, in instant response to 
Sweeny’s show of temper. 

Dr. Lyden laughed for the first time. 

“Mr. Heraty’s getting cross now, in the latter end,” he mur- 
mured explanatorily to the general public, while he put on an 
overcoat, from the pocket of which protruded the Medusa coils of 
a stethoscope. 


* * * * * 


Long before the arrival of the mail-car that was to take us 
away, the loafers and the litigants had alike been swallowed up, 
apparently by the brown, hungry hillsides ; possibly also, some of 
them, by Mr. Heraty’s tap-room. Again we clambered to our 
places among the inevitable tourists and their inevitable bicycles, 
again the laden car lumbered heavily yet swiftly along the bog 
roads that quivered under its weight, while the water in the 
black ditches on either side quivered in sympathy. The tourists 
spoke of the vast loneliness, unconscious of the intricate network 
of social life that lay all round them, beyond their ken, far beyond 
their understanding. They spoke authoritatively of Irish affairs ; 
mentioned that the Irish were “a bit ’ot tempered,” but added 
that “ all they wanted was fair play.” 

They had probably been in Ireland for a week or fortnight. 
They had come out of business centres in England, equipped 
with circular tickets, with feeling hearts, and with the belief that 
two and two inevitably make four; whereas in Ireland two and 
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two are just as likely to make five, or three, and are still more 
likely to make nothing at all. 

Never will it be given to them to understand the men of whom 
our friend Sweeny was no more than a type. How can they be 
expected to realise that a man who is decorous in family and 
village life, indisputably God-fearing, kind to the poor, and 
reasonably honest, will enmesh himself in a tissue of sworn lies 
before his fellows for the sake of half a sovereign and a family 
feud, and that his fellows will think none the worse of him 
for it. 


These things lie somewhere near the heart of the Irish problem. 


E. G2. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN Ross. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, October 14, 1901. 


THE irresponsible aci of a half-crazed man—for, while legallysane, 
no one can look upon the assassin of President McKinley as in 
full possession of his senses—has placed Theodore Roosevelt, at 
the age of forty-three, at the head of the most active, nervous, 
energetic, and resourceful race in the world. At the age of forty- 
three he is called upon to rule 80,000,000 of people in whom all 
the rest of the world are vitally interested. A tiny puff of smoke 
brought him out of the comparative obscurity of the Vice-Presi- 
dency into the dazzling publicity of the Presidency. As Vice- 
President he had no power, no voice in affairs, no higher duty 
than the dignified but not responsible office of presiding over the 
deliberations of the Senate. As President his power for good or 
evil is so great that perhaps it is exceeded by only one other man 
—the Autocrat of the Russias ; and he is one of the few men in 
whose hands rests the peace of the world. Never since the United 
States became a nation have the responsibilities of its President 
been so great ; never has a man so young been elevated to the 
Presidency. 

Had William McKinley lived until the expiration of his term 
and been succeeded in the natural course of events by Theodore 
Roosevelt, he would have had to overcome the apprehension 
which always follows when an old, tried, and cautious servant 
gives place to a young, untested, and determined man. Much 
more so was the feeling of dread increased when by the assassin’s 
bullet all that McKinley stood for—wisdom, safety, conservatism 
—seemed toppling into the abyss. For a brief space the country 
caught its breath, and wondered and feared. But an accession 
under ordinary circumstances would not have afforded the new 
President the dramatic opportunity to pledge his faith or to make 
a solemn declaration of policy such as was given him by falling 
heir to the White House instead of having been elected to it. 

Had he been elected he would doubtless have followed prece- 
dent and delivered a long “ inaugural message,” which cannot be 
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a distinct affirmation of policy but must be merely a general out- 
line; he would have dispensed with the services of his prede- 
cessor’s Cabinet and appointed his own, and the country would 
have inevitably doubted the wisdom of at least some of his 
selections, as the country always does. Instead of which, in the 
presence of a nation horrified and sorrowful by a death so 
pathetic, standing in the very shadow cast by that death, 
President Roosevelt announced in exactly thirty-one words that 
it was his purpose “to continue, absolutely unbroken, the policy 
of President McKinley.” Never were words more welcome. 
Fear was turned into confidence. And to show that his words 
were sincere, that they were the words of an honest man who 
means exactly what he says, he gave the strongest pledge he was 
capable of by inviting—or rather demanding asa patriotic duty— 
the members of McKinley’s Cabinet to serve him in the same 
capacity. When that was known the country no longer had any 
doubts. 

Men of great strength of character, marked individuality, auda- 
cious courage, and inflexible purpose have generally been accused 
of being stubborn, impetuous, and intolerant of control. It isan 
easy way of trying to discredit them ; of explaining why they are 
“dangerous.” Roosevelt has always been a “dangerous” man— 
to the dishonest and ignorant. When he first went to the New 
York Legislature, he was only twenty-two : the hacks who found 
politics profitable considered his doctrine of honesty dangerous 
in the extreme. He becameamember of the United States Board 
of Civil Service Commissioners at a time when the Civil Service 
law was.sneered at, and politicians treated it as a huge joke rather 
than a code to be honestly observed. Here again Mr. Roosevelt 
showed his dangerous tendencies. Instead of standing in with 
politicians, and gaining their short-lived and worthless popularity 
by winking at violations of the law, he was engaged in battle 
almost from the first day, because he knew no friends and would 
make no distinctions. His entire term as Commissioner was 
one long-drawn-out campaign, but he never wavered in his 
devotion to principle; and that the Civil Service law is now so 
firmly engrafted is due in no small measure to his dangerous 
honesty. 

He went from Washington to New York to become President 
of the Board of Police Commissioners. They laughed at him 
then. They did not know their man. The wretched creatures 
who had fattened off police corruption and infamy in its most 
horrible forms early predicted that he would make the usual 
show of reform and cringe before the bosses as his predecessors 
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had done. Politicians with a “ pull,” respectable citizens who 
wanted obnoxious laws administered with “discretion,” went 
away after an interview with him sorrowful and dazed. They 
could not understand this man ; a politician who cared nothing 
for politics, who had no fear of consequences, who had a moral 
purpose in view. 

It was his inspiration and his example that bore fruit, that made 
the police force of New York for perhaps the only time in its 
history an honest force, that made it feared by thieves instead of 
honest men. He was not merely content to sit in his office and 
tell men what they ought to do; he must needs show them their 
duty and see that they heeded his instructions. Night after night 
he patrolled the streets, correcting, instructing, admonishing. His 
men came to fear him and yet to respect him, because he was 
absolutely fair. He punished no man until he had given him 
every chance to plead his defence ; he never tried to make a case 
simply to establish a conviction. It was that quality of honesty, 
more than any other, which won him the respect of his bitterest 
enemies. 

In telling of an opportunity which he once had as President of 
the Board of Police Commissioners to bring ignominy on an 
enemy, which Roosevelt indignantly spurned, a man who knows 
him very well said : 

“But it was not Roosevelt’s way ; he struck no blow below the 
belt. In the Governor’s chair afterward he gave the politicians 
whom he fought, and who fought him, the same terms. They 
tried their best to upset him, for they had nothing to expect from 
him, Butthey knew and owned that he fought fair. Their backs 
were secure. He never tricked them to gain an advantage. A 
promise given by him was always kept to the letter.” 

To be quite frank, the country has always been a bit afraid of 
Roosevelt. His habit of honestly expressing his opinions, of 
going directly to his point instead of approaching it by the 
devious route of euphemism, is the reason. It is difficult for most 
persons to comprehend how a positive man can also be cautious; 
they cannot dissociate firmness from brutality. Most Americans 
—or perhaps it would be more true to say very few Americans— 
have as yet taken the proper measure of the man. They see in him 
the embodiment of the practical and the strenuous; they have 
yet to learn that he is an idealist as much as a practicalist, but 
not a materialist, which is a very different thing ; it is the ideality 
that inspires a man to try and do some good and make his fellow 
men a little better for his having lived; but he must do his good 
in the hurly-burly and not in the cloister. His Church is the 
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Church militant ; his creed to give hard knocks when soft words 
would be jeered at. 

The sentimental side of his character has already been shown. 
He has Southern blood in his veins; two of his uncles served 
with distinction in the Confederate navy, and he is proud of it. 
“T shall be President of the whole country, the South as well as 
the North,” he said a few days after taking up his residence in 
the White House. Some of the ultra-Republicans, especially the 
men who fought in the Union army, do not like to hear these 
expressions. They have misgivings, and they have already com- 
menced to criticise the President. For these criticisms he cares 
nothing. A man of destiny, if ever there was one, his elevation 
to the Presidency means the burying of old issues and the 
beginning of a new era in politics. 

He is the first Republican President elected since the close of 
the Civil War who did not hold high rank in the Union army. 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, and McKinley had all 
distinguished military records. Cleveland, who broke the Repub- 
lican line, had no army experience. Roosevelt was barely three 
years old when war was declared. Thirty-three years after that 
war closed he won his spurs on a foreign battlefield. 

The war of the Rebellion has been forgotten ; that is, its bitter- 
ness has been allowed to sink in oblivion, and only the memory 
of valiant deeds on both sides remains. McKinley did much to 
bury the past, although his name was always a perpetual 
remembrance of the great contest. No such recollections attach 
to Roosevelt. Loyal to the Union, of course ; believing that the 
North was right and right triumphed, he regards the war from 
the philosophical rather than the personal view point. The 
dream of Republicans for years has been to break down “the 
solid South”; to eliminate the race question as the dividing line 
between parties in the South; to make the Republican party of 
the South a white man’s as well as a black man’s party. President 
Roosevelt is desirous of bringing this about. The South is over- 
whelmingly Democratic because the whites band together to 
keep the negroes in subjection ; they fear in Republican success 
negro supremacy. The intelligence, wealth, and culture have 
naturally been found in the Democratic partyin the South; and this 
division of the superior intellectual forces on the one side arrayed 
against the ignorant on the other has inevitably produced dis- 
astrous results. Mr. Roosevelt hopes to erase this narrow line, to 
welcome into the Republican party good men from the South, 
no matter what their past affiliations. Given the alternative to 
appoint to office an intelligent Democrat of standing, or a profes- 
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sional Republican politician who has neither the brains nor the 
honesty to qualify him for an official position, and I think it will - 
be easy enough to determine what he will do. He will encounter 
opposition, especially from the professional politicians; but 
opposition of this sort he will care for not at all. The South is 
ripe for conversion. The South believes in the colonial policy ; 
since it has become a manufacturing as well as an agricultural 
section it is no longer so ardently devoted to Free Trade; silver 
is a recollection rather than a reality. If it were not for the race 
question the Republicans could count their votes by the 
thousands. Nothing would be more wholesome, nothing would 
have broader and more beneficial results, viewed not merely 
from the selfish standpoint of party, but in its general effect on a 
great and broad policy, than if the Republicans are able to break 
up the solidity of the South and New York is wrested from the 
control of Tammany. It would place politics on a higher plane 
and put principles above party. 

Roosevelt has generally been regarded as an impetuous man ; 
yet it must not be forgotten that he has all the caution that comes 
from a long line of Dutch ancestors—men and women who have 
lived sober, self-restrained, careful lives; who have maintained 
their positions in the world and kept their names untarnished. 
He has been placed in positions where there was abundant 
opportunity for him to display this characteristic of impetuosity, 
and while he has done bold things they have not been rash, 
When he was elected Governor of New York it was predicted 
that one of two things would happen: either he would be the 
creature of Senator Platt and wear his collar, or, in the course of 
a few months, he would quarrel with him and for ever end his 
political career. Neither happened. He maintained amicable 
relations with Mr. Platt; he found it necessary at times to dis- 
regard his wishes so as to exert his own independence, and yet he 
recognised Mr. Platt as the leader of his party in the State of 
New York, and frequently consulted him about political matters.’ 
There have been some governors who were governors in name 
only, but while Roosevelt sat in the executive mansion no one 
had any occasion to ask the Governor’s name. Every one knew 
that he was his own master. He made some enemies—no man 
can be Governor of New York and not make enemies—but not 
numerous enough to destroy his future political career. When 
his name was presented to the Republican Convention as the 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, a nomination that he did not 
want, but which was forced upon him—which shows that Destiny 

had marked him for her own—his State supported him. Had his 
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course as Governor been generally distasteful the opposition of 
the New York delegation to the Convention would have been 
powerful enough to have prevented his nomination. 

President Roosevelt’s reappointment of the McKinley Cabinet 
means that in the two great departments of the Government in 
which England is more vitally interested than any others— 
foreign relations and finance—the policy of President McKinley 
will be continued absolutely unbroken. Mr. Hay, as Secretary 
of State and Premier of the Roosevelt administration, will not be 
any different from Mr. Hay as Secretary of State under President 
McKinley. The cordial relations which have so happily existed 
between the United States and Great Britain for the past five 
years will be, one may confidently anticipate, maintained so long 
as Mr. Roosevelt remains in the White House and Mr. Hay in 
the State Department. No one will accuse Mr. Roosevelt of 
being an Anglomaniac, nor will they accuse him of being an 
Anglophobe. He has never gushed over his “ British cousins,” 
which would be a rather farcical proceeding for a well-balanced 
man of Dutch descent who has no more kinship to Britons than 
he has to Frenchmen ; neither has he indulged in the now extinct 
pastime of pulling the lion’s tail. A student of English literature, 
a man who has himself enriched English literature, it is not 
surprising that he has a regard and an admiration for the race 
from which has sprung the common tongue ; that he should be 
proud of the deeds which all speakers of English, whether 
derived from Dutch or Saxon ancestors, glory in. It need not 
be assumed from this that he is any the less an American. 
He believes in his country and his people—what American 
would not? Butamancan be an American and also keep on 
cordial terms with England. 

It has been frequently observed that the White House has a 
very sobering influence upon a man, that it restrains him, that it 
makes him more cautious and conservative, that it liberalises him. 
No man, I think it is quite safe to say, has left the White House 
without having his mental horizon enlarged, without taking a 
broader and more comprehensive view of life as a whole, and 
understanding, as perhaps he never understood before, that great 
as is the United States it is still only one member of the greater 
sisterhood of nations. Most of the American Presidents have not 
been men of the world, using the term in the best sense of the 
word ; few of them, before their elevation to the Presidency, had 
the benefit of foreign travel or even a superficial acquaintance 
with foreign ideas or foreign policies; most of them, surprising 
as the statement sounds, have known very little of their own 
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country. Roosevelt is the exception. He is as familiar with the 
East as he is with the West ; he knows savanits and cowboys; he 
knows Europe and her people, her literature and her languages. 
Until quite recently, the United States concerned itself only 
indifferently with diplomacy and statecraft in their broadest sense, 
and public men paid little time to their study. Mr. McKinley is 
a conspicuous example. As a man of affairs, as a member of 
Congress, as Governor of his State, he gave only casual attention 
to foreign affairs, because he had no natural liking for them, and 
because they appealed too slightly to the public to make their 
study profitable. When he was first elected President his know- 
ledge of diplomacy was rudimentary, but it was necessary for him 
to understand its principles, and its study showed him how close 
the nexus between nations. After four years in the White House 
Mr. McKinley was a much broader man, a much greater man 
than he was at the time of his election. 

Whatever congenital faults President Roosevelt has, especially 
those which incline him to be over-hasty or impetuous, it is safe 
to assume that after he has been a few months in the White 
House, after the weight of the Presidency bears heavily upon 
him—and the weight is so great that it is a marvel at times that it 
does not crush men beneath it—there will be less fear entertained 
that he will do anything rash. The restraining influence’of power 
has already manifested itself. It is an open secret that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not approve of the first Hay-Pauncefote canal 
treaty ; it is believed that at the time of its amendment by the 
Senate the thought that England would not accept the amended 
treaty caused him no grievous disappointment. Yet, when power 
came into his hands, his chief anxiety was that Mr. Hay, who 
negotiated that treaty, might not remain a member of his Cabinet, 
and he cordially approved of all that Mr. Hay had done to try 
and bring about a new treaty. He was liberal enough to see that 
he could not expect to write both sides of the treaty ; that while it 
might not be exactly as he would wish it, in the maintenance 
of friendly relations between the two great Powers there must be 
give and take on both sides, and that the best interests of both the 
United States and Great Britain demanded the conclusion of a 
treaty that should for ever remove a source of vexation. This alone 
argues well for the future. President Roosevelt is not a man 
who will be unduly complaisant or who will yield everything. 
Not at all. The Monroe doctrine is just as much a part of 
the policy of the United States as it ever was, and it will be no 
easier to settle the Canadian boundary line than it has been 
in the past ; but the President would rather live on good terms 
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with his neighbours than be making faces at them across the 
fence. “s 

No sooner had Mr. Roosevelt taken his seat in the White 
House than the friends of the Boers began to suggest that this 
was the opportunity for him to worship at the tomb of his 
ancestors by “doing something” for the Boers. Whatever 
sympathy the President may have for Mr. Kruger’s late subjects, 
he will not permit personal feelings to affect his official conduct. 
The majority of the American people long ago declared that it 
was not their place to interfere ; and however much they may 
regret slaughter and suffering, and no matter how much they may 
wish for peace, they feel there is no warrant for the intervention 
of the United States while hostilities are in progress and both 
sides do not ask for the exercise of friendly offices. The 
Washington Star summed up the situation when discussing the 
suggested Boer delegation to Mr. Roosevelt. It said: “ A delega- 
tion to President Roosevelt would be a sad mistake. It would 
revive a controversy which has been happily stilled. It would 
temporarily stimulate the Boers in the field to further useless 
efforts. It would merely prolong the struggle, already a terrible 
drain upon the vitality of both peoples. If Mr. Kruger is really 
thinking of outfitting a new deputation he had far better buy 
tickets for London than Washington, and in London seek the 
fairest terms for a settlement and accept them.” 

Mr. Roosevelt knows the opinion of the country and will not 
do anything that would be regarded as injudicious and contrary 
to the policy of strict neutrality that President McKinley con- 
sidered to be the only proper policy for his country to follow. 


President Roosevelt believes in the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal, and in his first message to Congress next December will 
strongly urge upon that body the wisdom of making provision 
for beginning the work. Preliminary to that must be the con- 
clusion of the treaty with England, which will remove all 
diplomatic obstacles and give the American Government a free 
hand. It is gratifying to be able to report that Lord Lansdowne 
has dealt with the subject in a broad and generous spirit, and 
met the Washington Government more than half way. There is 
every reason to believe that a treaty will be signed that will meet 
with the critical approval of the Senate and secure its ratification. 
Every person who has the best interests of the two countries at 
heart must rejoice at that prospect. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
has long been a source of vexation, and more than once 
threatened to interrupt the friendly relations between the two 
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nations. Its abrogation is in keeping with modern requirements, 
and if the canal is built it will be a great benefit to British com- 
merce. In time of peace, England will enjoy its use on equal 
terms with the United States ; in time of war the United States 
will hold and control it if she is strong enough; her antagonist 
will seize or destroy it if she has the more powerful fleet. With 
the canal question disposed of one may now look forward with 
renewed hope to an amicable and equitable settlement of the long- 
drawn-out Canadian controversy. If that is eliminated from the 
field of diplomatic discussion the last source of friction will be 
removed, and the Ambassadors in Washington and London 
ought to be able to look forward to a long period of dignified 
ease. 


The change of administration will not affect the great question 
of reciprocity, to-day perhaps the most important topic occupy- 
ing the attention of the American people. Having called 
attention to it so often of late, it is only necessary to say that 
President Roosevelt will follow out the policy of his predecessor ; 
he will urge Congress to take some action at the coming session, 
and he will do whatever is in his power to open foreign markets 
to American goods by enlarging the home market for such articles 
of foreign manufacture as do not seriously conflict with domestic 
industries. 

The issue is in grave doubt. While there is widespread feeling 
in favour of reciprocity, in favour of revising a tariff that piles up 
a tremendous, an embarrassing, and a dangerous surplus in the 
Treasury, and enables manufacturers to exact excessive profits 
from the consumers, there is a feeling equally firmly rooted that 
to touch the tariff, whether by revision or through reciprocity 
treaties, is to tempt fate and invite disaster. The New York Press, 
the most pronounced of the Protectionist organs, as it is by long 
odds the most able, finds that President McKinley, in his Buffalo 
speech, enunciated no new doctrine and died as he had lived, an 
ultra-Protectionist. With much force it argues its case and 
closes a long editorial with these words : 

“ It will be at least the most unwise of policies for President 
Roosevelt to begin the indiscriminate crusade in their [the reci- 
procity treaties] behalf to which he is urged by the Democratic 
Free-Trade press, and for which he will find no syllable of 
warrant in his illustrious predecessor’s address.” 

Other Republican papers talk in the same strain, and, of course, 
the manufacturers, governed by short-sighted and selfish motives, 
resist any attempt to change the existing tariff. On the other 
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side are the Democratic and independent papers, whose voice 
exerts a great deal of influence, and the masses of the people at 
large, who are honest in their conviction that the tariff as it now 
stands is oppressive. It would be quite impossible for any one 
to predict at this time what the outcome will be, although one 
would be justified in hazarding the opinion that few if any of the 
reciprocity treaties will receive the assent of the Senate at this 
time ; but the agitation has more interesting and far-reaching 
consequences than the immediate fate of the pending treaties. 
Reciprocity is undoubtedly the entering wedge to free or freer 
trade, and when the United States adopts that policy it will be 
an even greater force in the control of the world’s trade than it is 
to-day. 


A nation divided into two great camps over a question that 
appeals to passion and prejudice rather than to calm judgment 
and common sense is not a pretty spectacle. France convulsed 
over the Dreyfus affair was only one whit less insane and undig- 
nified than the United States has been during the last month over 
the Schley Court of Inquiry. The investigation is proceeding 
before Admiral Dewey and two distinguished rear-admirals, but 
that does not prevent the newspapers from trying the case in 
their columns, and the majority of them are championing the 
cause of Schley. In their efforts to vindicate the man whom 
they regard as the victim of the machinations of the Navy 
Department and the hatred of his brother officers, they have 
not hesitated to pervert the testimony and put the most un- 
warranted construction upon official actions. Typical of this 
malignant inveracity is the charge brought against the Navy 
Department of having “forged” and “ doctored” one of Schley’s 
despatches. This despatch, in which Schley informed the 
Washington authorities that he was unable to obey the Depart- 
ment’s orders, was slightly changed in an official report. It 
has not yet been definitely established how those changes were 
made, whether in transmission or in transcription, but the 
alterations were merely verbal and did not affect in the slightest 
the substance of the communication. Yet for days the Navy 
Department was accused of forgery, and this crime was the proof 
that a member of the Cabinet and high naval officers were ina con- 
spiracy to ruin Schley. Upto the present time only the witnesses 
against Schley have been heard, so that it would not be fair to 
express an opinion; but leaving aside the question whether the 
charges brought against Schley of incompetence, lack of initiative, 
and disobedience of orders are true, enough has developed to 
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make every friend of the American navy regret that the scandal 
was given publicity. It has been testified to by so many witnesses 
that it seems impossible that the evidence can be impeached, that 
the Colon when she lay off the entrance to the mouth of Santiago 
harbour was bombarded at a distance of 10,000 yards by battle- 
ships, although the reconnaisance showed that the land batteries 
were worthless ; that the blockade was inefficient ; that very little 
effort was made to obtain important information ; that because of 
a few hours rough weather at the most critical time in the history 
of the war the Commander-in-Chief declared his inability to coal 
at sea, although he had continuous!y coaled before that time and 
did, as a matter of fact, coal afterwards; that the wording of 
orders was confusing, and that there was a good deal of careless- 
ness, not to call it by a harsher name. 


Reports from New York indicate the hopeful possibility of the 
election of the respectable municipal ticket over the figurehead 
put up by Mr. Croker of Wantage and Tammany Hall. It is a 
comparatively easy thing for the decent element in New York to 
secure an efficient and respectable administration of local affairs 
by voting for the election of Seth Low and overthrowing the 
Tammany ring. If they do not, if they permit Mr. Shepard to 
be elected, they have only themselves to blame for a continuance 
of the state of affairs that has made the city a stench in the nostrils 
of all honest persons. Mr. Croker appreciates that he has the 
fight of his life on his hands and that defeat at this time probably 
means his forced abdication ; and the people who have the best 
interests of the city at heart realise that sentiment has been so 
outraged that if Tammany cannot be beaten this year nothing less 
than an earthquake will drive it out of power, which makes the 
campaign more vigorous than has ever before been known in 
local politics. 

Mr. Croker has at least one quality to command admiration. 
He will not desert a friend in the hour of his peril. One of the 
chief issues is the conduct of the Police Department, and the 
Police Department is represented in the person of its chief, Devery, 
who has done more to arouse the public against Tammany than 
any other person or thing. It was expected that Mr. Croker 
would try and lighten his heavily labouring ship by jettisoning 
Devery, but Croker sticks to this utterly despised man. It is the 
policy of Tammany never to desert aman whose loyalty to the 
cause leads him into trouble. It is this that explains Tammany’s 
great hold over its following, and makes it commit any crime in 
Tammany’s name. Blind and implicit obedience from the rank 
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and file is what Tammany demands: in return it gives protection 
and stands by its followers to the last. 


The most serious reverse that the United States has met in the 
Philippines for many months occurred a couple of weeks ago, 
when forty-eight men of a company of infantry were killed and 
eleven badly wounded. Three officers were killed. This disaster 
was due more to over-confidence in the friendliness of the natives 
of the island of Samar than to the want of military precautions ; 
and while the loss of life is to be regretted, it does not indicate a 
revival of dissatisfaction with American rule. All unprejudiced 
accounts from the Philippines show that civil government is being 
gradually extended and pacification progressing slowly but 
steadily. A large military force will have to be maintained for 
several years to come, but it is quite evident that the Filipinos 
are incapable of offering further resistance on any extended 
scale. 

It is probable that Congress at the coming session will take up 
the future government of the Philippines and definitely decide 
what its future status shall be and the exact relations it shall hold 
to the United States—whether it shall be governed as a territory 
or a dependency (the word colony is not likely to be used), or 
constituted a “ district” as the District of Columbia is; but what- 
ever is decided one thing is quite certain: the United States will 
remain in the Philippines, and its flag is too firmly planted 3 in the 
East for it ever to be hauled down. 
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OUTLINE OF A PRACTICAL SCHEME 
OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


THERE is a tendency in many quarters to regard the question of 
Old-Age Pensions as impossible of solution. Objectors urge, } 
and rightly too, that if pensions are to be provided for all, the 
idle and dissolute will be placed on the same footing as the 
industrious and deserving, and that it is unfair to the community 
to ask it to provide for the maintenance of the former. Then, 
when it is urged that there is no intention to provide pensions 
for the ne’er-do-well classes, but only to encourage the indus- 
trious to provide against the contingency of pauperism in old 
age, objectors urge that this does not solve the problem, seeing 
that there will always be a large number of persons who will not ~ 
be induced to pay the necessary instalments to secure the pen- 
sions, and a still larger number who will not be in a position to 
do so. All of which are the veriest truisms, and nobody who 
has ever studied the subject, certainly not Mr. Chamberlain, has 
ever imagined that any voluntary scheme of Old-Age Pensions 
will be universally taken advantage of, or that there will not 
always be a certain residuum of the population which is not in a 
position, through idleness, ill-health, or misfortune, to take 
advantage of it. The object of practical persons who have 
devoted any considerable portion of their time to the study of 
the problem is to provide a good sound working scheme, on 
self-supporting lines if possible, which will enable the industrious 
portion of the population to insure against the risks of pauperism 
in old age. There will always be paupers, but the object is to 
prevent the industrious poor being classed with the idle, and the 
deserving with the dissolute. It must never be forgotten that a 
large proportion of our working men and women, who are self- 
supporting up to the age of 55 or 60, become recipients of pour 
relief after 65, if they survive to that age, simply through failure 
of their faculties, Various schemes have been put forward, on 
divergent lines, to solve this problem. Some of these schemes 
have thrown the whole burden of the cost of providing Cld-Age 
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Pensions upon the community; some have divided the cost 
between the beneficiaries and the State ; whilst others have appor- 
tioned subscriptions to a pension fund equally between the State, 
employers of labour, and the workmen. Some have aimed at 
providing Old-Age Pensions only, whilst others have combined 
various advantages with their Old-Age Pension schemes. With- 
out entering into any discussion about the merits or demerits of 
these various schemes, the present writer would like to give the 
outline of a practical scheme, which has one advantage to begin 
with, that it is not based upon theories or probabilities, or calcu- 
lations which have to be tested, but upon an actual system which 
is at present at work, where the results are guaranteed under 
unquestionable securities. It would cost the taxpayer nothing 
in the way of subsidies, and only a comparatively small amount 
for the support of a Government Department, which is much 
required in any case, viz., an Insurance Board, which would 
supervise the accounts of all life insurance companies or any 
other companies doing life or pension business. The co-operation 
of the Post-office might also be required, for a while at least, but 
the cost to the nation would be a trifling matter compared with 
the benefits bestowed. The main idea is to provide Old-Age Pen- 
sions combined with life tnsurance under a special arrangement, 
through the agency of the great life insurance companies. 

Mr. Chamberlain is at present anxious that the friendly societies 
should take the lead in this matter, and there is, no doubt, much - 
to be said in favour of their doing so; but the question is 
whether they are in a position to take it up successfully. Are 
they able to hold out prospects of Old-Age Pensions to their 
present members which would be based upon sound actuarial 
calculations ? Even if some of them are in such a position at 
the moment, have they reserve funds sufficiently large to meet 
contingencies? Would not a prolonged strike, for instance, 
completely dry up the resources of many of them, when thou- 
sands of their weekly contributors would be unable to pay up for 
six or eight months at a time ? Without presuming to offer a 
final opinion, the present writer ventures to doubt whether the 
friendly societies are able to guarantee pensions on satisfactory 
terms even to their present members, much less to tackle a 
national scheme. But, on the other hand, in the great insurance 
companies, with their reserve funds of from £3,000,000 to 
£40,000,000 or £50,000,000 apiece, we have bodies which are able 
to provide pensions and to guarantee due payment thereof. Most 
of them do it now, and it appears wonderful that so little notice 
has been taken, in public discussions of this question, of the 
facilities which many of the great insurance companies offer for 
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Old-Age Pensions. The solution of the problem appears to lie 
in the adaptation of these life insurance pension schemes to the 
requirements and resources of the wage-earning classes. 

We shall take the advantages offered by one large international 
life assurance company by way of illustration, and then discuss 
its application to working men and women. Their schemes are 
elastic, and provide for all ages and for varying amounts, but for 
the purpose of illustration our simplest plan is to select a few 
typical cases and see how they work out. A young man aged 30, 
for example, by paying £4 per annum for 30 years would cover 
himself with insurance for £120 during the whole of that period, 
and if he survived he would then be entitled to a life pension of 
6s. 8d. per week ; that is to say, by paying about 1s. 7d. per week, 
which is not a very large amount off a good wage, he would be 
insured for £120 up to the age of 60, and then be entitled to 
6s. 8d. per week for the rest of his life; or, if he preferred, he 
could receive cash in place of a pension, amounting to over £260 
on the basis of present settlements. His deposits would not be 
locked up, for he could obtain a loan at 5 per cent. interest after 
the second year on the security of his policy. If, from any 
unforeseen circumstances, he was unable to keep up the weekly 
or annual payments, he would receive back a substantial portion 
of what he had contributed at any time after the second year. 
Take another case. At age 21, by paying £3 18s. per annum, or 
1s. 6d. per week, a man can insure his life for £120 over a period 
of 30 years. If he dies before the age of 51 his relatives get 
£120. If he lives to the age of 51, he is entitled (on the basis of 
current settlements) to £208 in cash, or an Old-Age Pension of 
£15 3s. per annum, i.e., 6s. per week. Take one other illustration. 
At age 40, by paying 1s. 84d.per week over a period of 25 years, 
a man can insure his life for £100. If he dies before the age 
of 65, his heirs get {100. If he survives, he is entitled at age 65 
to receive about £180, or, alternatively, a pension of £20 5s. per 
annum, 1.¢., about 7s. 9d. per week. 

These advantages may be secured now by all who are in a 
position to pay the first year’s premium in advance and to pass 
the usual medical examination. If there were no insurance of 
the life of the beneficiary, of course the payments would be very 
much smaller—probably about one-half or one-third of the 
figures quoted. But the life insurance is an enormous additional 
advantage, and 1g out of 20, or gg out of 100, would prefer the 
combination. Indeed, it is open to question whether very many 
people are prepared to insure against the risks of pauperism in 
old age alone; when it is combined with substantial life insur- 
ance there is the certainty of substantial benefits to be derived 
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whether the age of 60 or 65 (or whatever age may be fixed upon) 
is reached or not. 

The next question is—how to obtain the advantage of such 
insurances and pensions for weekly wage earners, for the large 
companies will not trouble about collecting weekly payments, 
and the cost of collection would be considerable. A very simple 
solution suggests itself. Let forms be obtainable at any of the 
post-offices with 52 weekly squares, and special insurance stamps 
issued, if these are deemed necessary. Then the insurer will 
purchase, say, Is., or 1s. 3d., or Is. 6d., or any other value of these 
stamps every week, and make up the amount to £3, or £4, or £5, 
as the case may be, by the end of the year. Then let him fill in 


- an application form to one of the companies approved by the 


Board of Insurance (to be hereafter created) and submit himself 
for medical examination. If an Old-Age Pension only is required 
then the medical examination would be unnecessary. The chief 
duty of the Board of Insurance would be to inspect the accounts 
and look into the securities held by the companies which were 
to be included in the official list, so that insurers and prospective 
pensioners would have an official guarantee that the prospects 
held out to them were certain of realisation. A Board of this 
kind is already badly needed in this country, and it would do no 
harm to include benefit and friendly societies in the scope of its 
jurisdiction. There are too many companies and societies in 
existence which are not in a sound financial position, and it 
would be well that the public should know which are risky and 
which are safe. 

Such is a very brief outline of a self-supporting scheme of 
insurance against the risks of early death or of pauperism in old 
age. It would be applicable to any age or condition, and would 
apply to a man of 20 as well as a woman of 40. Later in life the 
annual payment would necessarily be somewhat heavier, but 
then, of course, the term before the benefit of the pension was to 
be obtained would be very much shorter. If it were thought 
advisable on public grounds to assist the scheme by giving an 
addition to the pension of a few shillings a week from public funds, 
this would be easily arranged, but a State-aided scheme appears 
to be unnecessary when the advantages offered are to be obtained 
on such easy terms. In any case, the fact remains that Old-Age 
Pensions can be obtained now on easy terms by all who wish to 
safeguard themselves against the risks of pauperism in old age, 
while at the same time securing substantial insurance payable 
to friends or relations in the event of death before the prescribed 


age. 
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IF there is one thing which is more certain than another at the 
present moment it is that there is little likelihood of any scheme 
of army reform giving good results unless there is a considerable 
improvement in the quality and quantity of recruits. Recruits 
furnish the raw material which a well-thought-out organisation 
can economically work up into efficient soldiers ; without a satis- 
factory supply of the raw material the best organisation in the 
world can do little towards producing an efficient army. 

In the great Continental armies a supply of recruits is ensured 
by the simple process of compulsion; in the United Kingdom 
we are compelled to rely on voluntary enlistment, as we are so 
peculiarly constituted that we regard it as a sign of national 
degeneracy that every adult male should be compelled to prepare 
himself to bear a part in the defence of his country against 
foreign aggression. We have, it is true, a large volunteer army, 
or rather a large number of volunteers enrolled in regiments, 
and regarded seriously by many of our citizens as a reliable 
military force; but even these volunteers, with all their patriotism, 
refuse to submit themselves to more than a minimum of training, 
and protest vigorously at every attempt of the War Office to 
increase their efficiency by exacting a higher standard of musketry 
efficiency, a more prolonged period in camp, or a greater number 
of annual drills. Nor is it altogether easy to blame them, for 
such military duty as they do perform is done in their own 
leisure, without fee or reward, and is, presumably, for the benefit 
of the large and selfish class of citizens who do nothing whatever 
beyond occasionally applauding the volunteers, and, also occa- 
sionally, objecting to being served at the same bar with private 
soldiers, or even non-commissioned officers in the regular army. 

However desirable, then, it may be in the abstract that some 
form of compulsory service should be introduced in this country, 
we must recognise the fact that for the present any such idea is 
entirely impracticable, and that we must endeavour in the future, as 
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in the past, to attract young men to serve in the army by offering 
them terms which shall compare favourably with those offered 
by the civilian employer. Life in the army may be made 
sufficiently attractive in many ways. The soldier may be gratified 
by being given an enhanced social importance. This is found to 
answer in the case of the officer, but there are great difficulties in 
carrying out such a policy in the case of the private soldier, though 
it may be granted that he is beginning to receive rather more 
social consideration now than was the case a few years ago. Or 
he may be better clothed, better fed, better housed, and last, and 
most important of all, better paid. In fact, army service may be 
made into a career instead of an episode, and inducements may 
be held out to desirable men to enlist by promising them good 
pay, opportunities of seeing the world, promotion for the 
deserving, and a pension in their declining years. But this last 
policy clashes with our requirements. We do not need an army 
of long-service soldiers, entailing a large non-effective vote for 
pensions. We can only employ a limited number of men for 
their lifetime; the remainder we prefer to keep sufficiently long 
to enable them to put in a term of foreign service, then dismissing 
them to the reserve, or, more correctly, giving them a prolonged 
furlough from the colours, thus only offering the recruit a few 
years of army service. Hence, as we take him for only a short 
period, thus lessening his chances of obtaining settled employ- 
ment on his return to civil life, it is all the more important to 
make the conditions of service as attractive as possible. 

This can of course be done in the most simple and direct 
manner by adding to his pay; but this solution, though simple 
enough, is also unfortunately most costly. The army estimates 
are already big enough ; many of us think that they are already 
greater than we can afford, In view of the fact that the navy has 
the first call upon our purse. 

Is there, then, no way in which the comfort, and indirectly the 
income—for comfort has a certain money value—of the soldier 
can be added to without increasing the existing burden on the 
taxpayer, and without involving any loss in military efficiency ? 
That there is a way in which this can be done I hope to prove in 
this article. 

Everybody has heard of the regimental canteen, but compara- 
tively few people know anything of the extent of the transactions 
of regimental canteens or of the extent to which their manage- 
ment takes up the time of regimental officers and men. I have 
used the word canteen; I should have said, more correctly, 
regimental institute, for the canteen proper is merely one depart- 
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ment, though the most lucrative one, of the institute, which 
flourishes, thanks in great measure to the exertions of our present 
Commander-in-Chief, in every regiment, and which contains a 
library, a recreation room, a coffee shop, and a general grocery 
shop, besides the bar in which malt liquors are sold. 

In the old days the canteen was a source of crime and corrup- 
tion in every regiment. It was run by a tenant who paid a rent 
or a sum in the form of “head money,” in return for the 
monopoly of selling spirits, beer, and groceries to the troops. 
The sums thus paid by the tenants were occasionally very con- 
siderable ; for instance, in 1845 the tenant of the garrison canteen 
at Woolwich paid as much as £1344 per annum for his monopoly, 
the total receipts of the Government from this source amounting 
to over £70,000 a year, which indicates pretty clearly that the 
monopoly was a valuable one. Naturally the competition for so 
remunerative a trade was keen, and the successful competitor 
had to secure his position by a system of bribery and corrup- 
tion to all concerned in the placing of the contracts, reimbursing 
himself by retailing inferior goods at high prices to the troops. 
At that time the soldiers reaped little or no benefit from the 
administration of the canteen funds. 

In 1847 the amount of drunkenness in barracks attributed to 
the sale of inferior spirits in the canteens had attained such 
serious dimensions that the authorities were compelled to take 
notice of the scandal, and orders were issued, in consequence, 
restricting the tenants to the sale of malt liquors and groceries 
only, a restriction which made it necessary to reduce the rents 
paid by the tenants by some £20,000 a year. 

For a long time later the tenant system flourished unchecked, 
bringing all sorts of abuses with it. In many cases the garrison 
canteen fell into the possession of a family unconnected in any 
way with the army, the tenancy passing from father to son, each 
successive occupier living by plundering the soldiers, retaining 
his position by corrupting those who ought to have protected the 
interests of the troops. In some cases no rent or “‘ head money” 
of any sort was paid. Gradually the regimental system as it now 
exists was introduced, the tenants being got rid of by degrees, 
their places being taken by pensioners or non-commissioned 
officers, who retailed beer and groceries under the supervision of a 
committee appointed from among the officers of the regiment. The 
profits went to swell the “ canteen fund,” which was administered, 
under certain restrictions laid down by authority, for the benefit of 
the men in the regiment. The sum of £50 had always to be kept 
in hand ; the balance might be spent in the following objects: 
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The provision of additional newspapers, periodicals, stationery, and other 
authorised appliances for libraries and reading-rooms; apparatus for games, 
theatricals, musical entertainments, and readings ; repairs of platforms and buf- 
fers of skittle-alleys ; prizes for athletic sports ; laying out and preparing ground 
for regimental gardens, and supplying seedsand roots for the same ; purchase of 
any articles for the convenience of the institutes which are readily removable 
with the corps; extra messing on Christmas Day; refreshments on field-days, 
or for drafts or detachments arriving or departing; hot coffee for men on 
guard; reducing the cost of soldiers’ messing; whitewash brushes and lime 
and sawdust, &c., for the soldiers’ barrack-rooms; extra fuel for drying appa- 
ratus. A proportion, not exceeding 6 per cent. of the net profits made in each 
quarter, may be applied to the sergeants’ mess, to be fixed according to the 
extent to which such mess deals with the refreshment department; and a 
proportion, not exceeding 10 per cent., may be applied to the benefit of 
soldiers’ families. according to the extent that they deal with the refreshment 
department. 


This official recognition that the profits of the canteen belonged 
of right to the troops was a great step in advance, though it is 
very doubtful if many of the services enumerated above form 
legitimate charges against a fund belonging to the soldiers. For 
instance, refreshments on field-days, or for drafts or detachments 
arriving or departing, hot coffee for men on guard, and cleaning 
materials for barrack-rooms should undoubtedly be provided by 
the public, and not from the pocket of the soldier, for we must 
not forget that the canteen profits are accumulated directly from 
the soldier’s pocket. But, even so, the recognition of the prin- 
ciple, formerly ignored, that the soldier had something to say to 
the expenditure of the canteen profits was something gained ; it 
is the object of this article to indicate that this principle may be 
further extended with advantage, so as ultimately vastly to 
increase the sums now realised as profits, with the result that 
the soldier may thus be given a substantial increase to his pay 
without involving any additional charge upon the public. 

The regimental system which thus took the place of the 
original tenant system was little less open to abuse. The regi- 
mental officers charged with the supervision of the canteens 
were quite unfitted by their previous training for such work, and 
were consequently in most cases entirely at the mercy of the 
canteen stewards and the contractors, who were not slow to 
yield to the temptation thus placed before them of making large 
illicit profits at the expense of the soldier, under the very eyes of 
the officers of the committee. The contractors supplied inferior, 
damaged, and adulterated goods, paying large commissions to 
the stewards to connive at their malpractices, and reaping huge 
profits, as was proved by the readiness with which they supplied 
marquees and tents for regimental sports, refreshment tents on 
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manoeuvres, prizes for regimental sports, &c. &c., and by the 
enormous pains which they took to retain the contracts, usually 
obtained in the first instance by methods which would hardly 
bear inquiry. 

Nor did they content themselves with bribing the stewards 
and subordinate officials. Though the standard of honour among 
the commissioned ranks has been consistently so high that the 
contractor who would attempt to approach an officer with a 
bribe would usually court dismissal, yet, unfortunately, there 
were occasional black sheep to be found even among the com- 
missioned ranks, and though the instances of actual and direct 
bribery were almost unknown, here and there officers yielded to 
more insidious forms of temptation, and compromised their 
position as regards the contractors by allowing the latter to rent 
them houses or to sell them horses at sums much less than their 
market value. It is not so many years ago that a commanding 
officer in one of our garrisons used to drive a handsome pair of 
carriage-horses, known throughout the garrison by the names of 
a large firm of contractors, implying that the manner in which 
he had obtained them was regarded with a certain amount of 
suspicion. There were also instances of contractors supplying 
officers’ messes with supplies at prices which could by no possi- 
bility yield a legitimate profit, thus earning for themselves a 
reputation for civility and honesty which rendered secure their 
hold on the canteen. Their profits from this institution were so 
enormous that they could well afford to lose money over the 
officers’ mess. 

By these and similar practices the supply of the canteens of 
the army gradually fell into the hands of a number of large 
firms, which were able to shut out outside competition and to 
exploit the soldier for their own benefit. The regimental com- 
mittees, with the best intentions in the world, were powerless to 
secure a good quality of supplies at fair prices, being entirely 
without technical knowledge of the brewing and grocery trades, 
and, moreover, having to attend to their legitimate military duties 
as well as to the management of the canteen. 

In order to show that the duties of the committee must make 
a considerable inroad upon their time and consequently seriously 
interfere with the performance of their proper regimental work, 
I will briefly summarise them for the information of my readers. 
The president was required to enter into all contracts and 
agreements for the supply of all articles; being, as a rule, 
absolutely ignorant of either the retail or wholesale grocery trade, 
he was required to select the tradesman to supply each article, to 
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satisfy himself of the good quality of the articles supplied, and to 
see that the quality of the supply was maintained. Either he or 
an authorised member of the committee had to sign all orders for 
goods, which usually meant that all orders put before them by 
the canteen steward were signed as a matter of course, and some 
member of the committee was required to count daily the takings 
of the previous day, either lodging them in a bank or locking 
them up in the canteen safe. The committee was also required 
to assess the selling price of each article separately, and “in no 
case will the price of one article be enhanced unduly with the 
view of lowering that of any other. Articles of grocery will be 
sold at the least practicable advance upon their cost price that 
will cover ‘waste’ and furnish their due proportion of the 
permanent charges and working expenses of the refreshment 
department.” It is pretty clear, I think, that there can be very 
few officers fitted to thus adjust the prices of a large variety of 
miscellaneous articles. How many officers, for example, could 
be expected to estimate the legitimate amount of waste which 
might be expected in retailing a side of bacon in the form of 
rashers in the coffee shop? Very few, I imagine. No doubt the 
officers all did their best, but the fact cannot be ignored that in 
this matter of fixing prices they were, as a general rule, entirely 
in the hands of their steward, who, if inclined to be dishonest, 
had every facility for being so without detection. 

That the authorities were not blind to the difficulty of the task 
of thus fixing fair retail prices may be inferred from the direction 
in the regulations that retail tradesmen should be consulted upon 
this point. This regulation shows a simple faith which is really 
touching. How very likely it is that a retail tradesman would 
expose the secrets of his business to his customers in this 
manner; even should he profess his willingness to do so it is 
obvious that he would be more likely to over-estimate than to 
under-estimate the waste likely to occur in retailing. 

As a matter of fact, the difficulty of fixing fair prices may be 
gauged by a comparison of the price lists of different canteens 
drawing their supplies from the same firms of contractors, and 
presumably paying the same wholesale prices. It is not so many 
years ago that an inquiry was made into the prices and the 
quality of the goods supplied at a large garrison canteen, which 
illustrates very clearly the difficulty with which officers have to 
contend in endeavouring to run such an institution when they 
have no technical knowledge of the trade. In this particular 
garrison, moreover, the officer in charge of the canteen was most 
keen and painstaking, and was admirably seconded by his 
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commanding officer and by the authorities of the district, yet he 
was unable to check the sale of inferior goods at exorbitant 
prices, simply from want of the knowledge which can only be 
acquired by a long apprenticeship to the trade. For instance, a 
profit of 2d. per lb. was being made on the tea, this though the 
contractor was charging 3d. per lb. in excess of the price which 
would yield him a fair profit, with the result that the soldier was 
paying from 40 to 50 per cent. too much. Profits of from 25 to 
30 per cent. were also made on many other articles of messing. 
Moreover, as regards the tea, there were no less than three 
contractors on the list, each trying to outdo the other by offering 
the steward a percentage upon sales in order to get his own 
goods pushed. The following are a few verbatim extracts from 
the report of the expert above alluded to: 


Cheese—Last May, when I first made my inspections, nearly the whole of 
the cheese (except “ Dutch,” which was most inferior) was that known as 
“ American” in the trade, and not “ Finest Canadian” as contracted for, and 
in some cases was even “ Skimmed Cheese.” The price quoted in the contract 
was below the market rates at the time, which fact in itself would have made 
one suspicious. Of course, contractors never acknowledge these things, and 
when they are brought to their notice always have some plausible excuse to 
Offer. ... 

Fams.—Looked to me like old stock, and my opinion is borne out by result 
of analysis. 

Brawn and Beef.—Although of the best brand, was either old stock, or prob- 
ably what is known in the trade as “ Doubtfuls.” Steamship companies and 
large contractors are constantly selling off large quantities of tinned goods, 
being old stock, and which requires sorting, relabelling, &c., for resale. 
Reputable merchants purchase only direct from importers. 

Rice.—. . . so inferior it was quite impossible to value it. (Since improved.) 

Raisins and Currants——Were both low-grade fruit, generally old, and the 
currants frequently filthy. 

Bacon.—This commodity was of the worst quality I have ever seen, and 
although as much as 8os. per cwt. was paid ... it appeared to me to be 
either inferior Canadian or American, which would have been dear at 4os. per 
cwt. 

Coffee and Chicory—Contained more of the latter than of the former. It 
contained about 70 per cent. of chicory, the market value of chicory being 
about 2d. to 3d. per lb., and that of coffee being 1s. per lb. 

Lobster and Salmon.—I did not see any good brands. 

Sugay—Demerara. Genuine cane sugar. The small proportions of inso- 
luble matter contain numerous specimens of the sugar insect “ Acari,” in all 
stages of development; also mould fungi. 

Mustard.—The mustard is not genuine mustard, but contains a large 
admixture of wheaten flour discoloured with turmeric. - 


It would take up too much space to continue with this report : 
it is sufficient to say that all the articles supplied to the canteen 
in question were of indifferent if not bad quality, the beer and 
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stout being just as bad as any of the other articles. Yet there is 
not the slightest suspicion of neglect or carelessness on the part 
of the officers for giving the contracts for the supply of these 
articles. They did their best, but, owing to their ignorance of a 
business with which they ought to have no concern, were simply 
at the mercy of the contractors, who appear to have taken the 
fullest advantage of the absence of skilled supervision. 4 

But the duties of the committee do not end with arranging for 
the supply, fixing the prices and receiving the money. They 
have also to take stock every month. I wonder how many 
grocers, doubtful as to the honesty of their employés, would be 
satisfied to entrust their stock-taking to any three regimental 
officers. Very few, I should imagine. In fact, the monthly stock- 
taking is more or less of a farce, however energetic and pains- 
taking the officers are in carrying out a most uncongenial duty. 
After the stock-taking, to quote from the regulations : 


The committee will render to the commanding officer full statements of the 
accounts of the separate establishments of the refreshment department, show- 
ing the receipts, expenditure, assets, liabilities, and other details relating to 
each, as contained in special forms approved for the purpose. These will be 
rendered in duplicate, each being signed by all the officers forming the com- 
mittee. The quarterly abstracts required to be rendered to the general officer 
commanding will be upon the same forms as the monthly abstracts, but the 
expenditure incurred for the maintenance and conduct of the establishments 
will be shown in total as one item only in each monthly statement; all other 
expenditures must be given in detail, and, if necessary, separately explained. 
These abstracts will be accompanied by copies of the printed lists of articles 
sold, showing the current retail prices, to which will be added a separate 
column, showing in red ink opposite to each item the percentage above its 
wholesale price. 


Yet we are told that regimental officers are not well up in their 
military duties ! Is it surprising when their time is taken up by 
shopkeeping and clerical work of this nature ? 

What, then, is the remedy for this state of things? What 
system can be devised which will reduce roguery to a minimum, 
if not altogether abolish it, will set free the large number of 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men now employed 
almost or entirely in canteen duties (a number equal in 
strength in the United Kingdom alone to an infantry brigade), 
and at the same time ensure the soldier being supplied with 
good articles at fair prices, and receiving his due share from 
the profits of the business ? 

Fortunately there is no difficulty in supplying the answer to 
this question. The late Major Lionel Fortescue, of the 17th 
Lancers, who fell, unhappily, in South Africa recently, deserves 
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credit for taking the first practical steps towards reform, a credit 
which he shares with Major Craufurd, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, who has done equally valuable work for the benefit of 
the soldier. Both these officers were of very unusual business 
ability, and Major Fortescue, when serving as regimental captain 
some ten years ago, fortunately found he had sufficient leisure to 
go very thoroughly into the management of his regimental 
canteen, with the result that he soon came to the conclusion that 
the soldier was paying a high price for an inferior article, and 
that the profits of the large business done were being diverted into 
illegitimate channels. He resolved to put matters on a sounder 
footing, and after discharging several canteen stewards in 
succession before he could find an honest one, was able to 
obtain proof positive that his suspicions had been well founded. 
I append on the next page a comparative statement showing the 
business done and the profits during the first six months of 1893 
and the corresponding period of 1894, the first being under the 
old system, the latter under the management of Major Fortescue, 
from which it will be easy to see that the interests of the soldier 
were greatly benefited by his careful management. 

These remarkable figures will be considered even more remark- 
able when it is explained that on January 1, 1894, the price of the 
bitter ale was reduced from 5d.to 4d. per quart, and that the 
prices in the dry canteen were reduced by about 20 per cent. on 
the same date. And as time went on, bringing experience with 
it, even better results were obtained. In 1896, with an average 
strength of about 450 men, £987 15s. was expended on the men 
of the regiment, thus practically adding 14d. per day to their pay, 
in addition to supplying the men free of charge with all cleaning 
materials, such as soap, yellow ochre, pipeclay, &c. At the same 
time, all the prices in the canteen were kept as low as possible, 
and the messing was greatly improved, though it only cost the 
men half as much as it had done formerly. 

While Major Fortescue had been thus devoting himself to the 
welfare of the’men of his regiment, almost equally good results 
had been obtained by Major Craufurd, while stationed at the 
Guards’ depot at Caterham. This officer discovered that by 
dealing direct with the Co-operative Wholesale Society he was 
able to save something like 25 per cent. on the prices which 
he had formerly had to pay to the contractors. In consequence 
of this he and a few friends, Major Fortescue among them, 
registered themselves as a co-operative society under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act, thus obtaining the right to 
avail themselves of the benefits obtainable by co-operators under 
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the Rochdale system. Thus was laid the foundation of the 
Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society, which has done so much 
to lessen corruption in the supply of canteens, and to obtain for 
the soldier the advantages which his comrade in civil life is able 
to obtain by the aid of the numerous co-operative societies, whose 
operations have recently attained such gigantic proportions. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the whole of the 
powerful interests which have hitherto battened on the soldier 
are in arms against the danger with which they are now threatened, 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF CANTEEN ACCOUNTS, SHOWING ENLARGED 
PROFITS UNDER NEW SYSTEM. 
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nor will the reader be surprised to hear that the contractors and 
their friends have had very few scruples as regards the methods 
which they employ. They have even succeeded in persuading 
the War Office that the Canteen and Mess Society is merely a profit- 
seeking society, endeavouring, like themselves, to obtain a share of 
the profits to be made by plundering the soldier, prudently ignoring 
the fact that no society registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Act is permitted under its articles of association 
to make more than 5 per cent. profit in the year, all profits over 
and above this amount—and it must be remembered that no large 
retail business of this sort, a business in which no bad debts can 
be contracted, can be carried on without making very consider- 
able profits—being returnable to the customers in proportion to 
the amount of their purchases. In the large co-operative societies 
in the North of England it isa common thing for 2s. 3d. in the 
pound to be returned quarterly to purchasers who are registered 
members of the society, as I can affirm from personal knowledge, 
VOL, KXXVIII 29 
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and there is no earthly reason why a larger sum should not be 
returnable to soldiers, once the co-operative system has been 
established on a firm footing, considering that the military 
co-operative society would make large profits in retailing malt 
liquors which are not dealt in by the societies in the North 
working under what is known as the Rochdale system. 

The cry has also been raised that a monopoly would be created 
by permitting the Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society to 
control the whole of the liquor and grocery supplies of the 
army ; thisis as absurd as it would be to accuse a private individual 
of enjoying a monopoly because he made up his mind to purchase 
his own supplies without the intervention of his cook, his coach- 
man, and his gardener. In short, what is aimed at is that the 
soldier, controlling through his officers an organisation managed 
by experts, should supply himself with all the goods he requires, 
putting into his own pockets all the legitimate profits made in the 
transaction, instead of allowing them to go as heretofore into the 
pockets of a number of contractors, whose own profit has been 
their principal concern. An idea of the extent to which profits 
are increased by the medium of the Canteen and Mess Society 
can be obtained from the fact that, whereas in the old days 
the profits from the canteen in Wellington Barracks amounted to 
about {500 a year, they now, since the supply has been taken 
over by the Society, average some {2000 a year, or about four 
times as much, while there has been no increase in the average 
selling price of the goods, and no falling off in quality but rather 
the reverse. And these instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 

Now that the organisation of the home army is about to be 
remodelled, the fifteen old districts being replaced by six army 
corps, there appears to be a favourable opportunity for officially 
recognising and countenancing the work of the Canteen and Mess 
Co-operative Society. There can be no good reason why the 
soldier should not avail himself of the advantages of co-operation 
as well as his more fortunate brother in civil life, especially as it 
is at least probable, on the face of it, that to do so will be tanta- 
mount to making automatically a considerable increase in his pay, 
without any cost to the public, and to the great gain of the 
country, for in this way it is possible to look for a solution or a 
partial solution of the recruiting problem. 

There are some people who profess to regard the Canteen and 
Mess Co-operative Society as a trading company like the Army 
and Navy Stores. This is a delusion, as the latter company, being 
registered as an ordinary limited company, works with a view to 
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benefiting its shareholders in the first instance, while a true 
co-operative society aims at benefiting its members regardless of 
its shareholders, who merely supply the necessary capital without 
any possibility of obtaining a high rate of interest, and none of 
whom can have more than £200 invested with the society. 
As the original capital increases in course of trading, for at first 
a certain amount of profits will be kept back for this purpose, 
these shareholders will be paid off at par, till the whole business 
becomes absolutely the property of the soldiers who are its 
customers. 

Bearing in mind, then, the many and obvious advantages of 
the system which I have endeavoured to describe, and not losing 
sight of the fact that a revolution in the organisation of our home 
army is on the fapis—namely, its organisation as six army corps 
in place of the existing districts—I would urge that no better 
opportunity is likely to present itself for the introduction of the 
co-operative system on a large scale. 

The central organisation is already in existence in the Canteen 
and Mess Society. This Society, under the control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief through such officers as he might select, should 
be worked by a managing committee, consisting of a few retired 
officers, who would give their time, and who would be assisted 
by a body of officers representing the six army corps, one repre- 
senting each corps. These officers would be selected from the 
representatives of the different garrisons comprised in the corps, 
thus ensuring that every unit would have an opportunity of 
making its voice heard on the central committee. The army 
corps sub-committees might well be entrusted with the control of 
the regimental institutes in the corps, each unit sending a member 
to represent it at the quarterly or monthly meeting of the corps 
committee. From this committee, again, the representative on 
the central body should be selected. The accounts ought to be 
examined by a reputable firm of chartered accountants and pub- 
lished annually, a copy being placed in a conspicuous position in 
every regimental institute. In this way the soldier would be 
brought into touch with the society, and would learn to appreciate 
the efforts which were being made on his behalf. 

It may be argued that it will be as impossible to get officers 
competent to control this great business as to run the present 
regimental system, but the absurdity of this argument lies in the 
fact that under the co-operative system only the services of about 
a dozen officers in all will be required, and these officers will be 
guided in technical matters by the expert staff. It will be easier 
to get a dozen officers with good business heads out of the whole 
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home army than to find three officers in every regiment compe- 
tent to run a public-house and grocer’s shop, as under the present 
system. 

There is, moreover, the advantage that it will be possible even- 
tually to find employment for very large numbers of reserve men 
and old soldiers in the establishments controlled by the organisa- 
tion, thus again indirectly aiding the solution of the recruiting 
problem. The adoption of this system will moreover provide a 
large staff, familiar with supply duties on manceuvres and in 
quarters, which will be found invaluable in case of mobilisation 
to supplement the small permanent establishment of the Army 
Service Corps. 

To sum up the advantages of the system in the fewest possible 
words : 

(1) Officers will be relieved of duties which never should have 
been thrust upon them, and will be free to devote themselves to 
their military duties. 

(2) Soldiers will be freed from duty as salesmen and accoun- 
tants in canteens. 

(3) All profits will be secured to the soldier, combined with 
low prices and good quality. 

(4) All possible incentives to corruption will be removed, so far 
at any rate as the troops are concerned. 

(5) Temperance will be indirectly promoted by removing all 
inducements to push the sale of drink. 

(6) The cost and inconvenience of shifting canteens with every 
shift of quarters will be saved. 

(7) Army service will be made more comfortable, and recruit- 
ing cannot fail to be improved in consequence. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ AN ABSENT-MINDED WAR,” 


Whew NePbipculomretinteelline SIR 
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THE PARADOX OF THE JEW 


THE poor Jew fasted or ate dry bread when he could not get 
meat which had been duly killed ; the rich Jew eats meat unclean 
to his fathers because the other is not served at the Savoy Hotel. 
The poor Jew bound his phylacteries round his arm in the sight 
of the heathen ; the rich Jew is ashamed of the Day of Atone- 
ment. The poor Jew suffered persecution even unto burning 
rather than profess belief in a religion he despised ; the rich Jew 
goes to a Christian Church because it looks well in the eyes of 
indifferent neighbours. The poor Jew gloried in his race when 
it was most despised and rejected; the rich Jew—now that no 
one but a fool in this country despises his race—changes his name 
and hopes to be taken for a Scotchman. The poor Jew clung to 
his heritage though the world battered him ; the rich Jew gives it 
up to win acontemptuous smile. The poor Jew was a strenuous 
man, worthy in the main, despite his faults, of a glorious past; 
the rich Jew is a sham, barely worthy of an ignoble present. 
That is the paradox of the Jew. 

I speak of rich Jews living now in England, and I add at once 
that I do not speak of them all. That many, and some of them 
the most honoured names among them, are as proud of their 
race as the poorest refugee from Russia, I am well aware. But 
my antitheses are true of a large and increasing number of 
prosperous English Jews, and at least as far as they are concerned 
it seems to me a miserable ending to a noble struggle, a feeble, 
unnecessary abandonment of a cause that has been sustained 
with almost incredible heroism. I write as a Gentile whose 
imagination has for long been stirred by this wonderful 
history, who has admiration and sympathy for the best racial 
qualities of the Jew, and who is anxious to disclaim both ignorant 
prejudice and ridiculous patronage. It isasan admirer of the best 
that I take leave to be distressed by the degenerate, not by those 
who have revenged the faults produced by persecution on the 
Gentile world, the money-lenders and their like, but by those 
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who in prosperity and without compulsion have done to the 
Gentile world a mean obeisance. 

More brilliant pens than mine have written of the great men, 
poets, musicians, statesmen, philosophers, whom in all ages the 
Jewish race has given to humanity. But it is to my purpose to 
write a few words about the race in general, its history and 
qualities. It is surely as wonderful as the Greek. The Greeks, 
in a flash of the world’s history, reached the pinnacle of abstract 
thought, and wrote and sculptured art of an imperishable per- 
fection, and in another flash their genius was gone. The Jews 
through two thousand years of oppression preserved an ideal of 
faith and an ideal of family life, and in the end were still the same, 
indomitable. There is no useful comparison to be made, but to 
my mind—while I feel Greek poetry to be part of my inheritance, 
and regard the Jews from the outside—the moral miracle is more 
wonderful than the intellectual. It is easier to excite and improve 
intellect than it is to implant and sustain morality. The mind 
of man, in this age or that, in this country or that, has shot up 
in rare examples. But a whole race wandering over the earth in 
poverty and hardship, not yielding an inch of its ancient custom, 
keeping to itself and reproducing itself unchanged, and with it all 
cheerful, good-natured, wise and kindly in its family relations, 
lettered and civilised when the nations that hemmed it in were 
barbarous, yet never emasculated—that fact is unique. It is a 
triumph of character over circumstance more wonderful to my 
mind than any triumph of intellect over nature. Can there really 
be a member of that race who with no fear of persecution before 
him is ashamed to belong to it ? 

There is another side to the picture, no doubt. We are all 
familiar with the common charges against Jews; that they cringe 
in adversity and swagger in prosperity, that they are mean and 
sharp-dealing, and physical cowards. When we have duly re- 
membered that there are good and bad members of every race 
we find still some considerable truth in the charge. It is 
customary to explain their vices by persecution, which may be a 
good explanation, but is a poor excuse, for we must take people 
as we find them, and anybody’s vices could be accounted for by 
antecedents if we only knew them. It is more to the point to 
remark that these vices, servile as they are in appearance, do not 
as arule mean servility in the Jew; he still instinctively and (in 
England now) unreasonably regards himself as the world’s victim, 
and believes that all arts are justified against it ; he is a conscious 
actor when he cringes and hasa high contempt for those on whom 
he fawns, which feeling may not increase his amiability in your 
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eyes, but at least preserves his self-respect. But to take the Jew 
with this reputation upon him: your rich English Jew of to-day 
must know well that any fair-minded Englishman will individually 
accept him on his merits. The exceptions to these faults are too 
numerous for any intelligent observer to predicate the faults of 
any unknown Jew. We all, if we know any Jews at all, know 
those who are independent and generous and good fellows, And 
the Jew can point if he will to virtues of his race, outside the 
toughness and miraculous patience and moral courage which 
have preserved it—virtues common among them, and quite enough 
to set against those faults. He can point to the intelligence of 
Jews, to their good nature, their sense of humour, their geniality. 
He can point to their savoir vivre, to the old saying that the Jew 
is neither a drunkard nor a teetotaler, to their support of one 
another, to their primitive virtues as husbands and wives, mothers 
and fathers. Or does he blush because Ikey Mo is a fund of 
laughter ? Then he is an ass, for Paddy from Cork and Taffy 
and McPhairson are all laughed at in turn, foolishly but good- 
naturedly, by the Englishman to whom there is always something 
absurd in not being English. 

But if these trivial temptations to the prosperous Jew to dis- 
simulate his Judaism were a million times stronger, it would still 
amaze me that any Jew can wish to forego his heritage in the 
history of his race. How can he remember that the prayer his 
grandfather, or even his father, said on the eve of every Sabbath 
was said before the Captivity and said ever since and then wish 
to dissociate himself from it all? I allow for the advance of 
thought and know that it may be impossible to a Jew to accept 
the creed of his fathers. But after all, that creed in its essentials 
is simply a broad theism, with the addendum that a particular 
race was chosen to express the will of God upon earth, and 
remembering how many scholars can still accept the far more 
complex dogmas of Christianity I find it hard to believe that the 
ordinary stock-broker is intellectually convinced that Judaism is 
untrue. True that its ceremonialism is involved and irksome, 
but still that ceremonialism is intimate and kindly; it sanctifies 
the joys as well as the sorrows of life ; it even ordains temperate 
good cheer as on occasion a duty. I should feel kindly to it if 
I were a Jew. If I were a Jew I should even hesitate to abandon 
my Kosher food, seeing that the sanitary laws of my people have 
kept it vital in every extreme of want. However, I can under- 
stand he may give all that up, both because it is inconvenient and 
for the better reason that being a citizen of England he wishes 
to live as an Englishman. But to let it be understood that he 
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wishes his race to be forgotten—that indeed amazes me. And 
it takes such a wretched, material, middle-class sort of prosperity 
to promote this apostasy. The Spanish Jews, who were real 
aristocrats, owning broad lands and holding high offices, gloried 
in their race, and when the Inquisition forced some of them— 
many preferred to be burnt—to profess Christianity they re- 
mained secret Jews, and again in many cases after generations 
proclaimed their Judaism when they could. It is said, I hope 
truly, that Benjamin Disraeli was of such a family. He, to be 
sure, though the observance of Protestantism was part of the 
game he played, was far from being ashamed of his race. But 
now an ordinary stock-broking English Jew, with no Inquisition 
and nothing worth calling public opinion against him, will change 
his name and wish to be taken for an Englishman. 

It is amazing. When I see Isaac Solomon under his real name 
I know that whatever be his humble calling, and whatever 
the nature of his manners and customs, this man’s ancestors had 
a Civilisation and a great literature when mine were savages. 
But if he calls himself MacIntosh or something of that sort, I 
observe his features and recognise him for a humbug, and a very 
poor one too. I know his excuse. It is given by a young man 
in Mr. Zangwill’s Grandchildren of the Ghetto. He was an artistic 
and clever young man, and he said that if he called himself 
Abrahams, his right name, he would be a living lie, because the 
public’s idea of Abrahams was Fagin or Shylock. So he called 
himself Graham. (He was not so clever as Braham the singer, 
who by dropping merely the first ‘a’ of his father’s name had 
an old-English-sounding name at once.) But the wretched 
creature should have reflected that art is a glory of his race, and 
most Jews in one way or another lovers of it, and carried his right 
flag gaily. . 

It is an old saying that every country has the Jews it deserves, 
In Russia the Jews would absorb the wealth of the country if they 
were not persecuted, whereas in Hungary they strike a fair bargain 
with the Hungarians. In France and even in Germany their 
share of wealth is just excessive enough to make them hated. 
But few Englishmen outside the Stock Exchange are incon- 
venienced by Jews, and as a nation we see their enjoyment of 
equal rights with neither envy nor alarm. Then why should any 
English Jew be ashamed of his birth? Professed and recognised 
Jews are to be found in both our Houses of Parliament, and 
eminent in our Law Courts. Their native love of the theatre is 
invaluable to our stage, in front of it and on it. They are not 
yet on the whole such good citizens as we hope they will be, 
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since there is too much of them money-lending and financing, 
too little manufacturing, doctoring, soldiering, policing, but we 
understand the historical reason, and hope confidently for an 
improvement. But why should any of them wish to be—super- 
ficially even—merged in the English middle-classes? They are 
Orientals ; the figures of the men and the beauty of the women 
proclaim it. And they do not wish to be really mixed with the 
West. They may change their names, but they still marry one 
another. The instinct of race is stronger than the conscious 
loyalty of race. 

Long may it remain so. I would not have this Eastern colour- 
ing element merged away, nor is it likely to be. But when a 
Jew gives up all his customs, changes his name and goes to 
Christian churches, though his race be indestructible in him, he 
has consciously given up the fight, and struck the flag his fore- 
fathers carried through persecution and disdain, selling matches 
by day and studying the Rabbis at night, elbowed and mocked 
by Christian rowdies, in imagination sitting with Abraham their 
father and Moses their teacher on thrones in Heaven. And their 
grandchildren are ashamed of them! It is a pitiful present to 
follow a noble past, and it amazes me—a Gentile—beyond words 
to express my feeling. Has the spirit that medizeval kings could 
not break succumbed to the modern snob? What dirge will the 
daughters of Israel sing to lament this captivity ? 


G. S. STREET. 
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REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE House of Commons is a somewhat unwieldy body, but 
under an efficient system of rules and procedure it would have 
time and power to carry through all its legitimate functions and 
duties. There should be no great difficulty in drafting many 
of the necessary reforms, but there is a body of opinion which 
recognises the comparative impotence of the House of Commons 
under existing conditions, and has no great desire to increase 
its efficiency. I do not sympathise with this view, but readily 
concede that those who hold it must consistently oppose any 
alteration in the rules and procedure of the House of Commons, 
since it would pass the wit of man to contrive a more cumbrous 
or antiquated machinery. 

The illusion that the House of Commons has any special claim 
to dispense with the ordinary safeguards of rules and procedure 
must be dispelled in approaching the question of reform. The 
House is an ordinary representative body, as fallible as the 
electorate which it is chosen to represent. Its traditions are 
moderately reputable, and the amenities of modern debate imply 
a favourable change from the days of Wilkes and Fox. The 
members individually stand at a slightly higher intellectual 
level than the average elector, but allowances must be made 
for deviations both above and below this datum line. The 
House is guided by a leader chosen from one of the political 
parties, and presided over by a Speaker, whose prestige is upheld 
as the only effective remedy against a noisy anarchy. The limi- 
tations and restrictions which have been found necessary to 
promote business and order in other representative bodies are 
required in the House of Commons, and the self-restraint of a 
majority of members is no guarantee against either waste of time, 
or those disorderly scenes which on more than one recent occa- 
sion have brought discredit on the whole assembly. 

The first measure of reform rendered necessary by the 
multiplied claims upon the time of the House of Commons is 
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a readjustment of the hours of sitting. In connection with such 
readjustment a more careful allocation of the business of the 
House is urgently needed. The many hours wasted in dilatory or 
obstructive tactics demoralise the tone of the House, and this is 
not bettered by the pretentious fussiness which so often 
characterises the last weeks of a session. Under the existing 
rules private business has the first place. A great part of this 
business is formal, and it would be sufficient to print the pro- 
ceedings formally in the order paper. When it is not formal, 
there are contested matters which may, and often do, give rise to 
prolonged discussion. In some cases important principles are 
considered, but private business can be readily used as a cloak 
for dilatory or obstructive tactics. Whatever may be the import- 
ance of a particular discussion, private business has no claim to 
a position of priority, and should be relegated to some convenient 
time fixed by the House. Incidentally private business leads to 
a further waste of Parliamentary time. On ordinary days the 
House meets at three, and, though private business may be 
formal and occupy no appreciable time, questions are not taken 
until half-past three. There is no reason for this waste of time 
unless it is desired to postpone questions, a postponement which, 
on every ground of convenience, should be made to a much later 
hour. In one respect the procedure on private bills could be 
usefully applied to Government measures. The first reading 
of private bills is formal and no discussion can take place, and 
it is only in very exceptional cases that there is any advan- 
tage in initiating a debate until a bill has been printed and 
distributed. 

Questions play an important part in the effective working of our 
Parliamentary system. They are the procedure for obtaining 
information on many matters of public importance, and, subject 
to publicity and criticism, the intricate obscurity of official action. 
There was abundant evidence during the late session that pro- 
cedure by questions is open to abuse; but there is a decided 
balance in favour of maintaining the present system, and there is 
at present no reason to say that it has become necessary to 
substitute printed for verbal answers. The remedy for such abuse 
lies rather in the conduct of procedure than in any drastic altera- 
tion of rules. When questions are asked which are detrimental 
to the public interest, or which place an undue burden on public 
servants, occupied on business of high national importance, 
Ministers should be more firm in refusing to answer or to obtain 
answers. Questions which relate to matters of small local 
concern should be answered without the accompaniment of a 
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rambling explanation, which often raises contested issues of fact. 
In the case of questions asked as supplemental to the printed 
questions, or for the purpose of eliciting a fuller answer, it is for 
the Speaker to take care that the particular question is relevant to 
the subject-matter. This rule should be rigidly enforced. 

The reform required is an alteration of the hour at which 
questions are taken. There are two objections to the present 
arrangement. Half-past three is too early an hour, and the inter- 
vention of questions before the special business set down for the 
day leads to an uncertainty which is highly detrimental to an 
economical distribution of time. The officials and private secre- 
taries need further time for the preparation of answers; and, in 
addition there should be a longer opportunity for consultation 
between Ministers and members asking questions, after the ques- 
tions have appeared upon the printed paper. A convenient hour 
for questions would be nine o'clock, after the return of the House 
from the dinner adjournment. 

After questions it is competent for any member, with the 
support of forty members, who stand up in their place in the 
House, to move the adjournment of the House to discuss a 
matter of urgent public importance. The Speaker decides 
whether a proposed motion for adjournment does raise a 
matter of urgent public importance; but in practice a wide 
latitude is allowed, and there is no difficulty in obtaining the 
support of forty members. Two changes in procedure would 
safeguard the rule against abuse and retain what is of substantial 
value in its application. The mover should be required to obtain 
the support of not less than one hundred members, and a time- 
limit should be imposed on his speech and on the speech of the 
answering Minister, no other speech being allowed. In imposing 
a time-restriction it must not be forgotten that really pressing 
questions of urgent public importance, which may vitally affect 
national policy and interests, can at any time be brought forward 
on the demand of the official Opposition and a special day set 
aside for debate. The motion should be made, as now, after 
question time, and, therefore, if the time for questions is altered, 
not until after the dinner adjournment. 

It is not until after the disposal of private business, questions, 
and any motion for the adjournment of the House that, on a 
Government night, Government business commences. By this 
time the House often presents a tired and jaded appearance, and 
there is depression and irritation consequent on the postpone- 
ment of the business which members have been summoned to 
transact. The character and quality of work done are affected, 
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a fact particularly noticeable when business is not reached until 
the dinner-hour, which denotes the low-water mark of efficiency 
in the House of Commons. Government work having once 
commenced, it is carried on until twelve o’clock, subject to an 
uncertain interval of half an hour, during which the Speaker, or 
chairman, is supposed to dine. 

Such in outline is the routine of the House of Commons on an 
ordinary Government day. On Fridays supply is taken. Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays, apart from special order of the House, belong 
to private members. Without discussing at this stage the much- 
debated question as to the claims of the Government and private 
members on the time of the House, the question arises, in what 
manner a day at the disposal of the Government may be 
utilised to prevent, so far as possible, that waste of time which 
now tends to paralyse the vitality and vigour of the House of 
Commons. 

The House should meet not later than half-past two, and pro- 
ceed at once, without motion made or question put, to Govern- 
ment business. This would give a double advantage. There 
would be no possibility of interference by obstructive or dilatory 
tactics, and the House would come fresh to the consideration of 
the important issues involved in new legislation or in the 
criticism of Government policy. The business should proceed 
without interruption till half-past seven. Five hours continu- 
ously given to the same class of work would enable substantial 
progress to be made, and the product should be of higher 
quality than is obtained when the House is wearied with late 
sittings or pushing through ineffective compromises under the 
stimulus of an approaching holiday. The House should adjourn 
for dinner from seven-thirty till nine. The adjournment would 
not imply any surrender of effective capacity. The present system 
is the survival of a custom which was only tolerable under 
entirely different conditions and is said to be maintained owing 
to the difficulty which the Whips would experience in ensuring, 
at the re-assembling of the House, a sufficient attendance of 
members. This difficulty is probably exaggerated and would be 
non-existent if questions are taken at nine o’clock. The only 
members who would suffer are those who find entertainment in 
divisions forced during the dinner-hour. These may be given 
prominence in the party journals, but are rightly treated as of no 
importance in the more sober opinion of the country. Apart from 
the convenience of members, an adjournment at a fixed time for 
an hour and a half is not too long, having regard to the strain 
imposed upon the Speaker or Chairman. A further reason for 
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this very simple and necessary reform is to be found in the 
cramped space at the disposal of the House. If members are to 
be detained without any proper interval for dinner, a radical 
alteration is necessary in the dining accommodation and further 
space must be provided, whereas a dinner adjournment would 
meet the whole difficulty, and there would be ample margin for 
all requirements. There are persons living who recollect when 
the present tea-room provided the dining accommodation, a 
striking instance of the change in the character of Parliamentary 
attendance and which brings home the necessity for a reform in 
the antiquated procedure. 

On the re-assembling of the House at nine, after the dinner 
adjournment, questions should be taken. A convenient time 
would be given for the preparation of answers, and a sufficient 
attendance of members would be ensured. After questions the 
same order could be followed as at present, the remainder of the 
evening being devoted to any business put down by the Govern- 
ment. 

The alterations proposed, if nothing further was done, would 
give the Government, for Government business, other than supply, 
from six to seven hours on Mondays and Thursdays. This is 
not sufficient. The present custom of constantly taking for 
Government business time allocated to private members is to be 
deprecated, and leads to needlessly bitter debates which serve 
no useful purpose. It has no justification except on the ground 
of necessity, and this implies that, even under normal conditions 
and economical administration, the time at the disposal of the 
Government does not allow of the proper conduct of public 
business. From the commencement of the session Tuesdays, 
from 2.30 to 7.30, should be allocated to Government business. 
This would leave Tuesdays after nine and Wednesdays to private 
members, whose rights should not be interfered with except in 
cases of extraordinary urgency or during the period when the 
business of the session is being wound up. It may be said that 
the margin of time at the disposal of private members after 
question time on Tuesday would be too narrow to initiate useful 
discussion ; but the advocates of the rights of private members 
may well consider whether questions should be allowed on the 
re-assembling of the House on Tuesday evenings. Questions are 
not answered on Wednesday, and there would be no loss in 
confining questions to Monday, Thursday, and Friday, giving a 
full three hours on Tuesday evenings to the consideration of 
resolutions proposed by private members. 

Any proposal to increase the time at the disposal of the Govern- 
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ment by encroaching on the jealously guarded rights of private 
members is certain to meet with opposition. The answer is that 
there is no practicable alternative except in unduly prolonging the 
sittings of the House, and that in the clash of interests the first 
place must be given to public business. It is unnecessary to dis- 
credit the valuable contributions to Parliamentary initiative which 
have originated in the action of private members, but academic 
discussion can be carried on outside the House of Commons, 
whereas it is only within the House itself that the functions and 
duties of the Government can be adequately performed. It is 
essential to realise the priority of the business claim, and discus- 
sion, however interesting, must be relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion. Those members who champion the rights of private 
members too readily assume that the appropriation of} time 
for Government business is an infringement of a valuable privi- 
lege, tending to reduce the private member to a mere! voting 
integer. In fact, the private member would gain rather than lose 
by the proposed alteration. It isnotthe desire of many members 
to make an academic speech on an abstract resolution, but they 
feel it at once aright and a duty to take their part as representatives 
in the discussion of legislative proposals introduced by the 
Government, and which may powerfully affect the interests of 
large classes of the community. On all subjects of importance 
there are numerous members of the House entitled by their 
knowledge and experience to assist in formulating Parliamentary 
opinion, and this privilege is now practically denied them. If 
Hansard is searched it will be found that comparatively few 
members consistently argue in favour of maintaining an arrange- 
ment which subordinates business to discussion, and that 
these members, in spite of their reiterated complaints, find no 
lack of opportunity in pressing their views on the attention of the 
House. 

There are further reforms which should be introduced in the 
allocation of the time of the House. The days on which the 
business of supply is discussed under the rule introduced by 
Mr. Balfour would suffice in normal years, if the nature and 
character of the discussions are realised, and the time is allocated 
accordingly. The necessity of some reform is emphasised by 
the number of sittings devoted to supply during the late session. 
Supply was taken at thirty-six sittings and occupied a substantial 
portion of the whole time of the session. The result was that a 
very large number of votes had to be closured without discussion, 
giving rise to commonplace criticisms against the impotency of 
the House and the failure of its leader. The failure is really 
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traceable to faulty procedure, and there is a grotesqueness in 
the complaints of members who, by a redundant criticism of 
particular votes, have brought about the result which they affect 
to deplore. 

It is not sufficiently understood that discussions in supply are 
not concerned with the supervision of accounts, or with economy 
of administration. The language which deplores the voting of 
large sums of publicmoney without adequate parliamentary control 
is merely the echo of a constitutional tradition. If the House of 
Commons desires to regain any control in order to ensure economy 
in the use and application of public money, it can only do so by 
appointing a strong committee, to which this duty is specially 
devolved. Having regard to the leaps and bounds by which 
public expenditure is increasing, and to the national tendency 
of each department to spend the full amount allocated in the 
Estimates, it is most desirable that such a committee should be 
appointed. An illustration of the disadvantages of an inefficient 
control is to be found in a comparison of the large expenditure 
on public education with the unsatisfactory results hitherto 
obtained. 

The sittings devoted in the House to supply are utilised to 
criticise the action of the Government and Government officials. 
The value of an opportunity for such criticism can scarcely be 
overrated. To maké it effective in its due application to each 
department of the Government, the time at the disposal of the 
House requires careful allocation. It is known at the commence- 
ment of each session how many votes are required, and the time 
which is available for their discussion ; and if it is desired to bring 
each vote under discussion the time must be proportionately dis- 
tributed. It would not be difficult, a margin being allowed for 
contingencies, and additional sittings being taken when necessary. 
When the time allowed for the discussion of a particular vote 
expires, there should be automatic closure, and only one division 
taken on the question before the House. In addition, a time-limit 
should be introduced to speeches in Committee of Supply, as in all 
committee work, and if each vote had its due share of time in 
committee there would be less need for retaining the Report 
stage. 

Opposed private business, which necessarily implies considera- 
tion in the House, should be taken once a week and at a fixed 
hour. It is for the House to decide what time is most conveni- 
ent; but it must not be taken at the commencement of the sitting 
of the House on Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday. It would be 
out of place in this article to enter upon the reforms required in 
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connection with the conduct of private business. There are 
strong reasons for maintaining Parliamentary control in matters 
of legislation. This could be ensured in a less cumbrous and 
costly manner by the substitution of a Joint Committee for the 
present system of double inquiry. The experience gained from 
the appointment of Joint Committees is in favour of extending 
their operation. 

The order in which bills promoted by private members are 
introduced is determined by ballot, and the right of members to 
priority depends upon the number drawn. The system has not 
much to recommend it, and various proposals to alter it have 
from time to time been made. A preferable system would be 
the selection of bills in the order of the number of the members 
who sign some formal document in their support; no member 
being allowed to support for this purpose more than one bill. 
The bill supported by the largest number of members would have 
the first place. There would then be some guarantee of the 
introduction of bills in the order in which they really excite 
interest and have aroused public attention. It should be compe- 
tent for the members whose bill is introduced to meet and 
determine in whose hands the conduct of the bill should be 
placed. Under the present system the chance of the ballot may 
place the conduct of a bill in the hands of a member who has no 
special acquaintance with the subject, and who is pushed into 
the place of some other member who for years has been 
identified with the advocacy of a specially studied legislative 
proposal. 

During the last session there was a thoroughly useless waste 
of time over divisions. It would be difficult to limit the number 
of divisions, but the procedure in connection with divisions is 
absurdly cumbrous. It is a pitiable strain on mental and bodily 
energy to spend hours on a hot summer night in walking in a 
crowded procession through the division lobbies. There is no 
merit in the solemn farce except in the eyes of members who 
utilise it for dilatory or obstructive tactics. This opportunity is 
further encouraged by a custom which obliges all members in 
the House when a question is put to take part in a division. 
There is no intelligible reason why a member should not sit 
quietly in the House and take no part in the division, but the 
custom enables the obstructionists to occupy time by remaining 
in their place to the last possible moment, and often not 
moving until called upon to do so by the Speaker or the Chair- 
man. The whole system of division lobbies should be abolished, 
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period of five minutes, with the provision of adequate registration 
conveniences, would suffice to enable all members who desired 
to take part in a division to record their vote. The record could 
be simultaneously indicated by self-registering machinery. Each 
division could be taken in less than half the time now occupied 
and with a great saving of unnecessary fatigue. During the late 
session there were 482 divisions, and as each division takes from 
twelve to fifteen minutes, a reform would place substantial 
additional time at the disposal of an assembly said to be incapable 
of discharging its legislative and administrative duties. In this 
instance, however, the saving of time is of less importance than 
to get rid of a fatiguing ceremony, which is the more burden- 
some because it can have no result in useful product. 

The proposal that bills should be carried over from one session 
to another has been influentially supported as a means of 
preventing waste of time in the House of Commons. Apart from 
constitutional questions and considerations of another character, 
it is doubtful whether this proposal would realise the expectations 
of its advocates. The compulsory clearance of the Order Paper 
at the end of each session before the commencement of the 
holidays plays no unimportant part in expediting business, and 
the necessity of grappling vigorously with a complicated subject 
would be less felt if some badly conceived bill was allowed to 
run its course from session to session with a constantly weakened 
interest. The vitality of a new session is not superabundant ; and 
to place before the members at the commencement of a session 
the half-tasted dishes of a stale menu is not calculated to arouse 
enthusiasm. All bills would be entitled to the same treatment, 
and during the last years of the duration of a Parliament the 
Order Paper would be congested with a chaos of measures in 
different stages of progress more fitted to stifle one another than 
to result in useful legislation. A more feasible reform is the 
abolition of the first-reading stage of all bills. Since 1895, when 
I first entered Parliament, I have never heard a first-reading 
debate of any value, and it would suffice to print a memo- 
randum of explanation at the same time that the bill is printed. 
It is impossible in the great majority of cases to institute any 
useful discussion until the bill has been printed and is in the 
hands of members. The House could retain the power of having 
a first-reading debate in certain exceptional bills making great 
constitutional changes. In recent times an instance can be 
found in the Home Rule Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone. A 
further economy of time could be effected by giving a time-limit 
to speeches. This rule could be usefully introduced in the 
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Committee stages of bills and in Committee of Supply; but it 
must be strenuously insisted that no special privilege is secured 
to the occupants of the Front Bench, against whom the opera- 
tion of the rule is mainly required. An Autumn session would 
not involve any alteration in procedure. It is simply a matter 
of convenience whether the House meets in the late autumn 
or prolongs its sittings through the late summer and early 
autumn. Whatever time is considered to be most suitable for 
the meeting of the House, there should be a fixed custom that, 
under normal conditions, the House should not sit for active 
work for a period of more than six months in each year. Sittings 
prolonged beyond this period interfere unduly with the adminis- 
trative work of the Executive, weary the patience of the electorate, 
and tend to demoralise the tone and temper of Parliamentary 
debate. 

The regulation of the time at the disposal of the House and 
of the order in debate will not be effective unless the House at 
the same time reforms its procedure on questions of privilege and 
takes measures to prevent the unruly and obstructive conduct of 
individual members. Privilege has come prominently to the front 
during the late session. Practically it arises either in attacks made 
against the conduct of members of the House by the imputation 
of corrupt motive, or in the publication of information wrongly 
obtained and known to be private and confidential. The present 
form of procedure on questions of privilege cannot be applied 
without a risk of undignified failure. The impotence of the House 
of Commons to protect its own dignity and the dignity of its 
members is brought into sharp relief when the Leader of the 
House, the guardian of its traditions and the champion of its 
rights, advises that a gross breach of privilege should be condoned 
as a preferable alternative to the difficulties involved in attempting 
to apply an antiquated procedure. In one recent instance where 
a confidential report had been published by a leading paper the 
House, on the report of a committee, delegated to the Speaker 
the invidious task of apportioning punishment. The precedent 
is not one which should be followed. The only justification to 
be found is in the absence of any rule of effective procedure. 
The function of the Speaker is not to determine the action which 
should be taken, but to declare the will of the House after 
resolution passed. The problem lies in devising a just method 
to ascertain the will of the House. 

_ There is a consensus of opinion that the sentence to be awarded 
in cases of breach of privilege cannot be discussed on the floor of 
the House. There would bea possibility of endless amendments, 
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and but little prospect of judicial dignity. The better procedure 
would be to appoint at the commencement of each session a 
strong committee of privilege. To this committee cases of privi- 
lege should be remitted for inquiry whenever the House resolves 
that a breach of privilege has been committed. The committee 
would have full powers of taking evidence or calling for docu- 
ments, and as soon as possible should report to the House whether 
they recommend any further proceedings should be taken, and, if 
so, what punishment should be awarded, whether by way of 
apology, fine, or imprsonment. On this report coming before the 
House no debate should be allowed, and the question at once put, 
“That the House do agree with the Committee in the Report.” 
If this question is decided in the affirmative the punishment will 
be carried out under the powers which the House already pos- 
sesses ; if in the negative, all further proceedings would be stayed. 
This form of procedure would sufficiently protect the dignity of 
the House, and the farce of summoning persons to appear at the 
bar of the House without a previous inquiry by Committee would 
be avoided. I dissent from the view that it is wise to maintain 
an obsolete procedure and to leave unpunished or unnoticed 
gross breaches of privilege. An assembly which cannot protect 
its dignity and prestige is half way on the road to decadence, 
and indifference is a poor substitute for strength. It has 
been suggested that the punishment to be awarded in cases of 
breach of privilege should be relegated to some outside judicial 
tribunal. This is a possible alternative; but the House of 
Commons will be well advised to keep this question within its 
own control, and, if necessary, an Act could be passed under which 
the power of the House would not be defeated by the proximity 
of an impending adjournment. 

Against obstructive debate the House of Commons has the 
remedy of the closure. The value of this remedy is fully recog- 
nised, and any prejudice which may have existed against its 
application is rapidly dying out. It would be impossible to 
conduct the business of the House of Commons unless members 
were restrained by the knowledge that closure could be en- 
forced, and there is no tendency to apply it in such a way as to 
prevent full opportunity for free discussion. There will naturally 
be differences of opinion as to the conditions which justify its 
application in particular debates, and no general rule can be laid 
down. There is, however, a disposition not to allow the question 
of closure to be put until the Opposition or minority side of the 
House has been given special opportunities in debate. There is 
no doubt much to be said in favour of this view, but it operates 
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to the disadvantage of maintaining an interest in the debate, and 
places the time of the House at the disposal of a comparatively 
few members, a fact readily proved by a reference to Hansard’s 
Reports. A juster principle is to be found in the consideration 
whether a particular question has been fully discussed on both 
sides of the House. A minority are not entitled to greater rights 
than the majority, and the true object of debate is not to protect 
a particular section of the House, but to elucidate and analyse 
the questions at issue, and to bring about a clearer conception of 
the principles involved. 

No rules can be framed which will certainly protect the House 
against the outbreak of obstructive or disorderly conduct on the 
part of individual members. The tendency, however, of such 
conduct to damage the position and prestige of the House is so 
marked that an adequate punishment to act as a powerful deter- 
rent should be inflicted. The appropriate form of punishment is 
suspension, but the time for which suspension is enforced should 
be prolonged. Suspension for a week is an entirely inadequate 
sentence where a member has been reported by the Speaker for 
disorderly conduct. Not less than a month should be imposed 
for the first offence, to be increased in a corresponding ratio 
for subsequent offences. A further safeguard is necessary 
to protect the prestige of the Speaker and the dignity of the 
House. No member who has been suspended for disorderly 
conduct should be allowed to re-enter the House until he has 
made an apology which, in the opinion of the Committee of 
Privilege, is satisfactory. It is desirable that the Committee of 
Privilege, and not the Speaker, should decide on the adequacy of 
the apology. The disorderly conduct has probably arisen in a 
disregard of the Speaker’s ruling, and there would be a natural 
tendency not to insist on a full apology. There is, too, an 
important principle to be maintained. If in any way it can be 
avoided, the Speaker should not be called on to give a decision 
which may involve the prolongation of a sentence of suspension, 
this being a matter in which the responsibility should rest upon 
the House of Commons itself, acting directly or through a 
committee. 

During the last session there was a deplorable incident in the 
House which resulted in the calling in of the police for the 
expulsion of certain members. To meet the danger involved in 
the recurrence of such an incident a new rule was introduced 
by Mr. Balfour. It is too early to say whether this rule will 
be found a sufficient deterrent, but it does not'err on the}side 
of stringency. A preferable alternative to calling in the police 
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would be the adjournment of the House by the Speaker for a 
short interval, which would allow time for consideration and 
reflection. If, after such an interval, it ultimately did become 
necessary to call in the police no punishment could be too 
severe, since there would be a deliberate attempt to bring the 
House into discredit and contempt, and the plea of temporary 
excitement could not be maintained. It has been suggested that 
members involved in resistance to the police should be relegated 
for punishment to the Metropolitan police courts. Without 
discussing what the procedure might be if any of the police 
should be seriously injured, or before whom such procedure 
could be taken, the House of Commons should not relegate to 
any outside body the punishment to be inflicted on its members 
for disregard of its own rules and orders. 

The suggestions I have made may serve a twofold purpose. 
They may possibly both draw attention to a subject which, among 
domestic questions, is second to none in its intrinsic importance 
and form a framework for consideration and criticism. What- 
ever harsh words may be applied to the House of Commons it 
stands as the centre of our political life and activity, and its 
power for good or evil will strongly mark the future history of 
our country. No rules or orders can directly alter the constitu- 
tion and temper of a representative assembly, but the necessity of 
imposing restrictions is universally recognised, and it is well to 
see that these restrictions should be revised and adapted to modern 
conditions, not with the object of curtailing freedom, but to 
enable the House of Commons to exercise its legitimate influence 
in the Councils of the Empire. 


C. A. CRIPPS, 


[ANN ic 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—A RETROSPECT 


THE military situation in South Africa has of late been growing 
more and more obscure. At home it is notorious that the view 
taken by ministerial and official personages is one of extreme 
optimism. It is held by these people, who ought to know what 
is happening, and who certainly possess the best means of obtain- 
ing information, that the present activity of the Boers represents 
the last flash in the pan, the last flutter of flame from the dying 
embers of Boer resistance. This being the case, it is obviously 
unnecessary, they say, to prepare for the possibility that the war 
may be prolonged indefinitely, or to provide further reinforce- 
ments, or to concern ourselves unduly about such a really unim- 
portant affair as an occasional British reverse. There are many 
who would like to be able to accept this view, but they remember 
with some sense of uneasiness that it has been the doctrine, both 
of officialdom and of many not altogether incompetent soldiers, 
from the very outset. In February 1900, Lord Roberts was, the 
optimists told us, to crush the enemy with such expedition that it 
was certain more reinforcements than those then preparing for the 
front would not be needed. And all through 1900 the belief 
was firm in the official heart that the war was on the eve of 
coming to a conclusion. The Boers were always upon the point 
of laying down their arms, the struggle was always “virtually 
over.” Mr. Chamberlain, who is not on every occasion an opti- 
mist, told the world in his Coventry speech of October 1, 1900, 
“The war is over.” Lord Roberts, who rarely speaks rashly, 
said at Cape Town only a few weeks later, “ The war has ended.” 
These statements were, of course, made in perfectly good faith, 
but that very fact shows that sometimes the wisdom of the wise 
blinds them to what seems almost obvious to humbler intellects. 
For in October 1900, there was no real sign of a proximate Boer 
collapse in the published news from the front, and we had to fall 
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back on the supposition that there were unpublished facts which 
gave colour to these sanguine anticipations. We dutifully accepted 
the sanguine Ministerial view. Yet despatches since published 
afford no support to this conjecture. 


And thus to-day when we are told the same old story it will be 
well for us to look at the facts as we can see them, and to analyse 
them to discover their meaning before taking anything for 
granted. We have first of all to mark that the expiration of the 
period of grace granted by the recent proclamation was suc- 
ceeded by a quite abnormal exhibition of activity on the part of 
the Boers. If they were in such a very desperate plight, we 
should have expected to see the British striking and the Boers 
being struck, the more so as the enemy were said to have concen- 
trated their scattered bands, and this was the consummation for 
which, it is understood, the British commanders had been long 
praying. But the opposite of this happened. On September 17, 
Major Gough was drawn into an ambush, in a particularly 
difficult country, and captured with some hundreds of men and 
three guns. A day or so later in quite another quarter another 
British force with two guns is ensnared. Reinforcements are 
hurried to and fro, when once more a blow is struck, and 
we have the quite incomprehensible Fort Itala affair. What 
happened there cannot as yet be determined. The Boers are 
said in some messages to have lost 322 killed, and a figure nearly 
as large as this has been telegraphed home by Lord Kitchener, 
though, strange to relate, in the weekly returns of Boers accounted 
for, these prodigious losses make no appearance whatever. If 
the figure is even approximately accurate, the Boer Army must 
either have numbered 5000 to 6000, or it must have been 
put out of action for weeks, since nothing is better known to 
the military student than that a force which has been heavily 
punished will not at once stand up to fire again. As this Boer 
force immediately proceeded to capture two convoys, it followed 
that either the Boer force did not suffer the reported losses or 
that it was infinitely stronger than the 1400 or 1500 which we 
were given to suppose. Either supposition is almost equally un- 
palatable; if these Boer losses, like those which we imagined 
to have occurred in the enemy’s forces at Magersfontein 
and Colenso, are based on mere camp rumour, we are further 
than ever from knowing the truth about the war. If the Boer 
force was a large one, on the other hand, it is clear that the 
enemy are still able to hoodwink the British Intelligence 
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Department. And if so large a force had steadily collected, it must 
have been face to face with serious difficulties of supply, which 
cannot but have hampered its mobility, and it is disappointing 
that it should have been permitted to escape. As the Times has 
truthfully observed, if we are ever to bring this war to an end, 
our army in the field must be prepared to do a great deal more 
than merely to “repulse” or “ disperse” the enemy. It must be 
able to catch them. And when the very opportunity for which 
it has been longing comes and is not used surprise is natural. 
The assault on Fort Italais paralleled by an equally obscure affair 
in the Transvaal. At Moedwill it is obvious that Delarey came 
very near inflicting a serious defeat upon Colonel Kekewich. So 
that here is another strong and aggressive Boer force in a quarter 
which was supposed to be cleared. Then in Cape Colony we 
had simultaneously another series of actions obscurely described, 
in which we do not appear to have had by any means the best of 
matters. Thus in three separate quarters the enemy have either 
shown themselves in considerable force or have been handled 
with exceptional skill and have fought exceptionally well. 


Now this situation is perfectly capable of the explanation that 
the enemy believe the fighting power of our troops to have 
declined through the continuous endurance of hardships in the 
field, so that they are ready to measure their strength against us 
in pitched battle wherever they have anything to gain by so 
doing. Their reasons for fighting hard at the present time would 
be then to produce a moral effect in Europe and in Cape Colony, 
and to discourage to the utmost the British army and nation by 
proving that they cannot be correctly described as mere 
“marauding bands.” It must be remembered that intervention, 
though always dismissed as out of the question by the loyal press, 
is none the less always possible, and that with each British 
reverse and with each day’s prolongation of the struggle the 
chances of its occurring increase. A great political campaign is 
to open this winter in Europe and all Dr. Leyd’s artifices will be 
tried once more upon those Powers which are thought to be most 
hostileto England. Fruitless as we believe this campaign will prove 
to be, the Boers in the field are resolved to support it with deeds 
of arms. We should be prepared to defeat it by similar methods. 
In war it is always the safest plan to anticipate that the enemy 
will not do that which you would havethem do. Nothing is more 
perilous than to interpret a situation by our own wishes. It is 
the British habit to assume that the enemy’s position is desperate, 
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and that this must be obvious to the enemy. But is this so? 
Let us place ourselves at the Boer standpoint and look at things 
through burgher spectacles. The Boers see that they can ride 
round our slow-moving colums much as they like. They can live 
on the country and we apparently cannot. They have no trains 
of (if Lord Kitchener can be credited) cooking ranges and pianos. 
They can act on their own judgment, and are not tied down bya 
system of centralisation so rigid, that under it all initiative is 
stifled. The swathes of routine and red tape which hamper the 
British Army at every turn do not exist for them, They are 
credulous of camp rumours, and they are systematically misled 
as to the conditions on our side. They are told that discontent 
is growing in the Army, and with it a spirit of something akin 
to hopelessness ; that an enormous number of the Regulars have 
passed through hospital and are physically unfit to stand severe 
strain, or to fight with the old dash. They are well posted as 
to the exasperation at our treatment of the Colonials, and 
have learnt that the bitterness is growing to a point which will 
stop recruiting in South Africa. And they have by this time 
studied Lord Kitchener’s strictures on the latest batch of 
Yeomanry. The despatch of such material, to them, who know 
the terrible meaning of war, must seem to point to either the 
exhaustion of England’s resources in men, or an extraordinary 
want of earnestness and intelligence in her rulers. Whichever 
interpretation they put on it, the omens are equally encouraging 
to them. 


Nor is this all, The Boers learn other things from England, 
even from a perusal of our loyal papers. For example, that 
the plight of the Indian Army is becoming most serious; that 
it is not only much below its proper strength, but also that what 
there is of it is made up for the most part of men whose 
time has expired and drafts as to the quality of which there 
has been constant complaint. The embarrassments of Eng- 
land are hourly augmenting with the protraction of the war. 
Nor is the military question the only one considered by astute 
men such as Mr. Kruger and Dr. Leyds. There is the economic 
exhaustion which is predicted to follow an unproductive out- 
lay of one and a quarter to one and a half millions a week. 
Consols have fallen in the past eighteen months from 1o1 to 91, 
which they touched when the last issue was being digested. 
They will fall much further when it is realised that the war is 
going on indefinitely, especially if the Government shows itself 
quite incapable of effort or statesmanship. And though this is 
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not our view, for we are as confident as ever of coming through 
all right, as our very existence is at stake, it is clear that in 
South Africa doubts are entertained as to our eventual suc- 
cess. Otherwise their Kaffir scouts would long since have 
forsaken the Boers; and men like Dr. Krause, who at the 
outset accepted our rule, would not have turned against us, 
It is the disquietude of the loyal in the field of war and their 
fear of an endless prolongation of the conflict, which is so 
ominous. The placid assurances of our light-hearted Ministers at 
home scarce weigh in the scale against these grave forebodings. 
Moreover there is a very painful but obvious motive in the 
official optimism. If it were once admitted that the war was 
likely to last another year great military efforts at home would be 
absolutely necessary. And such efforts would mean heavy out- 
lay. Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer has just enough 
money in hand to carry him to the new year at the present rate 
of expenditure. Any fresh preparations would involve the 
summoning of Parliament in the autumn to vote a new loan. 
But the Ministry has no desire to face an indignant and justly 
alarmed House of Commons. It has covered itself with odium 
by its acts of the past year—by its indolence, by its levity, by the 
breach of its solemn pledges as to army reform, and by the first 
appointments which it has made to the high commands. The 
record of history shows that all its sins will sooner or later come 
home to roost, and they will all come home at the same and the 
most critical moment. But while the Cabinet is thus procras- 
tinating and “making pictures” to itself of facts as it would like 
to have them, the world is not standing still. The drain on 
England in blood and money continues, and our prestige 
throughout the world declines. 


THE REMEDY 


But purely negative criticism in this pass is unprofitable. 
What is the Government to do? In the first place it must look 
facts fairly in the face and confess that it is perfectly possible that 
the Boers do not contemplate immediate submission. In that 
case they must be made to submit. The causes which seem 
to have led to the prolongation of the struggle are these. In 
the first place bad methods of command, growing up as the 
result of years of peace service or wars with savage enemies, 
where generals can stand over their subordinates without catas- 
trophe resulting. But in South Africa, where the conditions 
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are ceaselessly changing, it is utterly impossible for any 
Commander-in-Chief at every turn thus to be standing over his 
column-leaders, and if he attempts it the consequence must be 
loss of initiative and a tendency to do only what is ordered and 
nothing more. The most cursory acquaintaince with the history 
of the war will recall instance after instance in which mistaken 
orders from above were unintelligently obeyed, and in conse- 
quence the object of combined operations missed. Though the 
Government cannot interfere in this matter, an attempt should 
be made to remedy it by placing younger men at the head of the 
columns—men whose originality has not been crushed and who 
are not afraid of responsibility—and giving them due latitude. 
Secondly, there is the question of the troops which does con- 
cern the Government. War-worn sickly men must be replaced, 
and they can only be replaced by the despatch of reinforcements 
who can come from nowhere but England, Colonial resources 
having been practically exhausted. The raising of such reinforce- 
ments must be taken in hand at once. It is useless to send out 
weaklings or the refuse of the towns. What is needed is a body 
of men of high quality such as the first batch of Yeomanry. If 
the recruits will not come in—though with proper treatment, by 
an intelligent War Office, they probably would—there are ways 
of compelling them to do so, from which the most democratic 
Governments have never shrunk in real emergency. There is the 
possibility of drafting, without fear or favour, exempting only 
the married who are a support to their family. The moral effect 
of such a measure on our enemies would be prodigious, because 
it would show that the country was in deadly earnest. It is better 
to put forth all our strength than to rest content with half- 
measures, which experience has shown to be both expensive and 
resultless. This is even now a serious war, and if it had only been 
so regarded from the day of Nicholson’s Nek we should never 
have been in our present pass. Thirdly, it is worth giving the 
Colonials a trial. They one and all aver that, if permitted a free 
hand under their leaders, they could “round up” Botha and 
De Wet. They may be wrong, but it is at least worth showing 
that they are in the wrong. So long as they are not permitted 
a fair trial, by army jealousy, they have a grievance, for they 
unquestionably suffer most from the prolongation of the war. 
Fourthly, there is the question of mobility. What is the 
explanation of the difficulty our troops experience in pursuing 
the enemy, and why is it that the “hot pursuits,” with which 
telegrams from the front have made us so familiar, so rarely end 
in considerable captures of Boers? The old excuse that the 
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enemy are acquainted with the country and that our troops are 
not will scarcely serve. Our men have now been marching and 
fighting in what was once Boer territory for eighteen months. 
Most of the leaders must therefore know the ground well, and it 
is not in ignorance of geographical conditions that the explana- 
tion can lie. We come, then, to remounts, with which, according 
to Government apologists, the army in South Africa has been 
abundantly supplied. It must reluctantly be confessed that the 
evidence of this abundance does not appear in the records of the 
(supposed) “ mobile” columns. We have here official despatches 
to go upon, and these show that, whereas, as is well known, the 
Boers in many instances have two or even three horses apiece, 
the British rarely have more than one apiece, and not always 
that. Thus, taking Colonel Crabbe’s column, as its strength 
appears in the despatch of July 8, it has a total of 524 men and 
only 589 horses. In Colonel Doran’s column the number of 
men is actually more than the number of horses. We know 
from the evidence of officers with these columns that the 
consumption of horse-flesh in them is very large. One of the 
columns, for example, got through no less than ten horses 
per man in the early months of this year. In the course of its 
work many officers and men lost their mounts and had to walk, 
thus slowing progress to a point which rendered it practically 
impossible to catch the Boers who were supposed to be pursued. 
An officer with it, in a letter, reports that Lord Kitchener was 
unable to send it remounts, having none to send. So it 
appears that, notwithstanding the enormous number of horses 
shipped to Scuth Africa, the supply has yet fallen short of 
requirements. 


Even if, as Ministers assure us, the war is really going to end 
speedily through a Boer collapse, no harm will be done by acting 
as though it were not. Certainty will only be made more certain. 
But if the war is not going to end at once, then, sooner or later, 
there must be fresh efforts, unless, indeed, after all the talk of 
fighting to a finish, we are going to climb down from the high 
horse and patch up some sort of a compromise with an unbeaten 
foe. Yet, even if this course be the one attempted by a Ministry 
whose invertebracy has become a by-word, the difficulties will be 
immense. The enemy are not in the least likely to show them- 
selves compliant when there is surrender in the air; they reiterate 
on every occasion their intention of resting content with nothing 
short of independence, and that the British nation will never give 
them for one moment. The sooner the effort, then, the better 
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from every point of view. The South African summer ends in 
five months from this date, and time will be required to get the 
raw levies into trim for the winter campaign, which ought with 
decent management to be the last of the war. The maximum 
of men that the railways can supply should then be placed in 
the field and each district be swept with an ample force. In 
the past winter the nominal numbers were great, but the effective 
forces were not adequate. There are heretics who believe that 
the war could be successfully concluded with smaller numbers 
and greater effectiveness. Sir B. Blood, ¢g., had only 6000 
mounted men to clear an area as large as Yorkshire, and the 
natural consequence was that the Boers were able to slip between 
his columns. Again, just when he was in the midst of the work 
of clearing the kloofs and mountain fastnesses of the Tautes- 
berg of scattered Boers, he was recalled with all his force, 
because there was urgent need of his men elsewhere, to sup- 
plement immobile numbers, and thus the clearance was not 
complete or satisfactory. Such an example shows that the effec- 
tive force at the front is not at the present adequate. We must, 
above all, avoid any repetition of the error committed early in 
the present year by Mr. Brodrick, when he sent into the field in 
April a large number of raw men who could neither ride nor 
shoot nor scout nor fight. How much the substitution of these 
green troops for the earlier and seasoned batches of Yeomen 
and Colonials hampered Lord Kitchener in his winter cam- 
paign and prolonged the war, will probably never be known. 
But published despatches do just allude to the effect on the 
operations. , 


It has been suggested by prominent Uitlanders that the 50,000 
or so refugees should be allowed to return as fast as circum- 
stances permit, and the Rand be got to work behind the protec- 
tion afforded by the cordons of block-houses now existing, 
supplemented by a number of mobile columns ready to move 
in any direction that was threatened by the Boer commandoes. 
This appears to be sound policy, provided ample supplies 
can be guaranteed, as otherwise it would be hazardous and 
uneconomic. There are welcome signs that the British 
authorities intend to try it, removing the concentration camps 
to the sea coast, where they can be supplied without any 
strain on the railways, and then permitting the Uitlanders 
in corresponding numbers to come up and take the place 
of this hostile population. A slow and steady movement 
from the coast to the Rand is already in progress. Such a 
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measure would remove many difficulties, and the sight of the 
Rand in full blast would undoubtedly be most disheartening to 
the enemy. It is at their morale that we need to aim blows in 
this stage of the war. But they will unquestionably make 
desperate efforts to get at the mines and strike the lines of com- 
munication, and we ought to be very sure of our capacity to give 
thorough protection to those menaced. The military will natur- 
ally be inclined to argue that it would be better to turn the 
greater facility of supplying a large number of mouths, afforded 
by the removal of the concentration camps, to military purposes, 
by increasing the British forces in the field and making an end 
of organised resistance. Only those on the spot can judge 
which is the better course, but in any case heavy reinforce- 
ments are necessary in the shape of fresh mounted troops. 
In dealing with this question of reinforcements, the Govern- 
ment’s past record must not be overlooked. The home prepara- 
tions so far have been a series of spasmodic efforts, and there has 
been no adequate recognition of the fact that an army requires 
constant steady reinforcements. Our field force, as the casualty 
returns show only too painfully, wastes at the rate of about 1000 
men a month, killed, died, or invalided out of the service. To 
maintain it at its nominal strength, it must receive that amount of 
fresh blood month by month, plus a certain amount for men who 
will be at any given moment in hospital and many of whom have 
earned by wounds or serious sickness the right to be relieved of 
trying and exhausting service in the field in a campaign of this 
nature. Probably it is well within the mark to put these require- 
ments at 2000 men a month, and this does not allow for the 
relief of stale troops, or of those whose time has expired, and who 
do not figure in the casualty returns. In a total of 150,000 
Regulars, enlistment being for twelve years in most cases, there 
will be a further monthly reduction of about 1000 men from this 
cause. So that the total needed to maintain the army at full 
strength will be at least 3000 men a month.* Now there have 
been long periods in which the reinforcements sent out have not 
approached that figure. There was one such from June to 
December 1900, and another such from May to September 1go1, 
when in four anda half months 10,311 men, instead of 13,000 were 
sent out. And when the Ministry take credit for despatching to 
the front 30,000 men at the beginning of the year, it must be 


* A return issued May 1, 1901, showed that up to that date 347,000 men had 
been sent to South Africa, of whom 249,000 remained present at that date. 
Thus on this scale the wastage from all causes was 100,000 in a period of 
nineteen months, which would give a loss of about 5000 men a month. 
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remembered that of these a large number simply replaced time- 
expired irregulars, and were in no sense an addition to the 
fighting force. This point needs to be made plain. Weare told 
that all Lord Kitchener’s wants have been complied with, but a 
wise Government will always go beyond its general’s wants, and 
will endeavour to anticipate his future demands, as well as to meet 
his immediate requisitions. Had this been done in the past the 
war would have been over to-day, and the Ministry know it. If, 
for example, trained troops to the number of 30,000 had been 
sent out, on the opening of the winter campaign in South Africa, 
this year the sweeping movements in the centre and south-east 
of the Transvaal could have been carried out in a more systematic 
manner, and blows have been rained upon the Boers at the 
moment when, as the Steyn papers showed, they were at their 
nadir of discouragement, and ready to abandon the struggle. 


One remedy for dealing with the situation in South Africa has 
been proposed by a distinguished contemporary which we regard 
as a counsel of despair, and we earnestly trust the Government 
will not be tempted to follow it. It is seriously suggested that 
Lord Roberts should return to South Africa! 


